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AMERICAN FLAGS 


made of ‘‘Bulldog’’ bunting are the most 
durable for outdoor use. Superior work- 
manship is used throughout. 





Size Price 
3 x 5 feet $ 3.00 
4 x 6 feet 4.20 
5 x 8 feet ; 5.80 
6 x 10 feet 7.60 
8 x 12 feet 11.00 
10 x 15 feet 17.00 


HOME FLAG OUTFITS 


include the flag, flagpole, and metal holder. 


No. 215—Flag 3 x 5 feet $4.20 
No. 220—Flag 4x 6 feet 5.40 


DESK FLAG SETS 


include a 4” x 6” flag of beautiful Amerigloss mate- 


rial, mounted on 12” staff complete with holder. 


Single sets $0.50 
Dozen sets 3.00 


OFFICE FLAG OUTFITS 


are complete, and so lovely you will be proud to own 
one or present it as a gift. They include one each: 
Flag, 4144 x 51% feet, made of Glory Gloss Taffeta and 


with sewed stripes and embroidered stars. 


Set 2” yellow bullion fringe. 
9-foot pole with plain screw joint. 
7-inch eagle for top of pole. 
Set 7-inch tassels and cord. 


Sensible floor stand. 


Outfit complete: $40.00 


* 


See discount offer on page 266 


U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 
1218 Connecticut Ave. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Field Artillery 
Guide 








* Is plain and straight-forward. 
* Covers artillery from AA Defense to Zone of Fire. 
* Condenses in one volume the essence of many 
manuals. 
* Is logically arranged and thoroughly indexed— 
no fumbling for what you want to check. 
* Is stoutly bound and as weather-resistant as we 
can make it. 
* Fills the bill for field reference. 
* Has been enthusiastically received in combat 
areas. 
* Helps officers, non-coms, and other enlisted men. 
* Will be mailed, postage paid, for $2. i 
tish 
* For remittance with order, carries a special dis- «a 
count: struct 
imple 
All « 
hd en 
¢ t the 
pURN 
access 
hd tl 
2 to 4 copies, 10% ind so 
5 to 12 copies, 15% —_ 
Over 12 copies, 20% , 
* 
* Can be had, leatherbound and with your name in 
gold, for $5.00—subject only to normal discount (see 
page 202). Be sure to print the name precisely as 
you want it to appear. 
U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSN., 1218 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
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COL. JOHN E. COLEMAN, Editor 
j. BERTRAM H. WHITE, Assistant 
NA PEDIGO, Business Manager 








aie 4.5” GUN has proved to be 
of this war’s most dependable weap- 
. It was in its glory in Africa’s open 
try, but even in the mountains of Sicily 
Italy it has proved highly useful for 
rate shooting at greater ranges than 
itzers can fire. It does not, of course, 
e the range or punch of our 155-mm 
M-1; on the other hand its lighter 
ht gives it greater mobility. 

he one shown on this month’s cover is 
the move in Italy. Smoke in the back- 
nd is from a forest fire started by Ger- 
mortar shells. 
























IS MONTH Col. Lanza’s terrain 
ies swing to the Pacific area, with an 
ysis of the Andaman and Nicobar Is- 
. In May he will describe Sumatra in 
il, and thereafter will cover the scenes 
other major operations that inevitably 
take place. 

In the mill” for next month is another 
Lt. Col. Jarrett’s superb descriptions of 
y weapons. This time he will thorough- 
cover the German 15-cm field howitzer. 
prospect are articles on other major 
pons of our enemies. 


THE WIDE USE being made of the 
tents of your JoURNAL is gratifying to 
t Association’s officers and to the 
RNAL staff. Units incorporate others’ 
elopments into their own SOP. The 
itish War Office has reproduced JouRNAL 
terial. Col. Lanza’s writings are used as 
ructional material at the U.S.M.A. A 
plete list would be endless. 

All credit and thanks go to those officers 
hd enlisted men who have given so much 
t their time to preparing articles for the 
purNAL. They play a large part in the 
cess of those who later enter combat, 
md thus definitely help shorten the war 








ind so save lives. 
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ISTANBUI 


By Col. Lowell M. Riley, FA =| in 
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With world interest directed increasingly toward Turke 
these photos taken in 1937 are of distinct current interest. | 

Those showing the Turkish officer, soldiers, and sailor 
especially so, for though the photographing was incidentg 
the subjects shown are typical of the Turkish fighting m 
He is “of the earth, earthy,” as the fighting man should be. 
is accustomed to little, for his country is relatively poor. 
is tough, as evidenced by his record at Gallipoli—to menti 
only his best known defensive action in recent times. Phy. 
cally he is stalwart and strong. His philosophy, like his cou 
try, is more eastern than western, and he is inclined to 
suspicious of western ways (including the western pastime 
photography) . 

The background of the photographs was not incident 
The camera was directed to record some of the scenic beau 
of the old capital of the Ottoman empire. The results give 
good idea of the magic skyline formed by mosques and min 
rets and the palaces which terrace the Bosphorus. They i 
dicate the beauty of the moon’s reflection on the Golden Ho 
like a Turkish carpet of gold, inviting one to approach an 
view more closely the glories and mysteries of this ancient cit 

A closer scrutiny is far from disappointing. Stately San 
Sophia mosque with its treasures of art, some of which hay 
been uncovered by our own countrymen in recent years, is on 
of the most worth while. The Palace of the Sultans, the B 
zaar with its trinkets and treasures, the Un-Ka-Pan Brid i, 
over the Golden Horn with its never-ending procession 
conglomerate humanity—these are but a few of the thousani 
and one delights of Istanbul. 































In the Bay of Bengal the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
form a chain nearly parallel to the Malay coast, around 300 
iles west of it. The north end of North Andaman Island is 
190 miles from the delta of the Irrawaddy River, the nearest 
art of Burma. The south end of Great Nicobar Island is 
Turkel!?0 miles from the mainland of Sumatra. 

These islands lie on the arc of a circle which from Burma to 

umatra measures 810 miles. The chord of this arc is nearly 
meridian line, 770 miles long. Disregarding a few detached 
lands, the width of the chain varies between 20 and 40 miles. 
xcept for some coral islands among the Nicobars, the group 
hilly and mostly of volcanic origin. Except for the detached 
arren Island, volcanic activity has ceased. 
The Andamans on the north are separated from the Nico- 
ts on the south by the Ten Degree Passage, 80 miles wide 
d so named because the parellel of 10° North Latitude is 
lightly north of the center of the Passage. In normal times 
this is the main sea route from Ceylon and south India to 
Singapore and the Far East. Navigation through the islands 
to the north and south of the Passage is difficult and danger- 
us. Of the 810 miles along the arc from Burma to Sumatra, 
he islands form a barrier of 370 miles. 

These islands form a natural line of defense to an approach 
y sea from the west toward the Malay coast. They are in a 
favorable position to aid in the defense of Burma to the north 
. jor Sumatra to the south. Thus they are of great value to the 
Japanese, who have occupied them since the spring of 1942. 
Allied planes have since flown over the islands at intervals, but 
very little is known as to what the enemy has done there. He 
has had nearly two years to consolidate his possession. It must 
be presumed that he has not been idle during this period, but 
has employed the time available to him to arrange an appro- 
priate defense system. 

















THe ANDAMANS 


The axis of these islands measured along the arc is 225 
miles. There are six principal islands, which from north to 
south are 

















, 1. North Andaman (51 miles long), separated by a 2-mile strait 
tom 
2, 3, and 4, the three islands of Middle Andaman, South Andaman, 

and Baratang. Baratang is to the east of and overlaps both Middle 
Andaman and South Andaman. These islands are separated from 
each other by narrow, tortuous straits, navigable only for small craft. 
Together this group of three is collectively known as Great Andaman, 
and is 95 miles long. 
5. Rutland Island (11 miles long) is at the south end of Great 

: Andaman, across a strait about 3 miles wide. Rutland overlaps Great 
Sag Andaman slightly. 
3 6. Little Andaman (30 miles long) is 36 miles south from Rutland. 





Besides the main islands, there are 198 other small islands 
and islets. 

The sea passage around the south end of Great Andaman 
north of Rutland, and that between Rutland and Little Anda- 
man, are obstructed to the west by shoal water and reefs 18 
miles out. These are the Dalrymple and Western Banks at 
the ends of which are the two small islands of North Sentinel 





The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


By Col. Conrad H. Lanza 


and South Sentinel, 35 miles apart. Together these form a 
dangerous obstacle to navigation. 

Opposite, on the east side of the Andamans but 40 miles 
out, is the Invisible Bank, part of which is just awash and 
which forms another dangerous obstacle to an approach from 
this direction. 

Coral reefs are common all along the Andamans. 

The width of the main islands does not exceed 25 miles and 
is generally less. Little Andaman has low hills at the north 
end but is otherwise flat. The other islands consist of nu- 
merous hills separated by deep, narrow valleys. All islands are 
covered with dense tropical jungle extending to the edge of 
the sea. The hills are steepest on the east side; the principal 
ones (in order from north to south) are 

North Andaman—Saddle Peak (2,400 feet) 

Great Andaman—Mt. Diavolo (1,678 feet); Koiob (1,505 feet); 
Mt. Harriet, just north of Port Blair (1,296 feet); and Cho- 
lunga (1,063 feet) - 

Rutland—Ford’s Peak (1,422 feet) 

Land communications are poor or non-existent. The terrain 
favors the defense, for the jungle affords complete camouflage 
to military works which can not be discovered until the at- 
tacker is almost on them. Steep slopes and jungle interfere 
with the use of armored vehicles. 

The Andamans have numerous excellent harbors, most of 
which are quite undeveloped. The best are on the east coast. 
In order from the north 


Port Cornwallis, on North Andaman, is very large. 

Stewart Sound separates North Andaman from Great Andaman 
and is also large. 

On Great Andaman are Elphinstone Harbor, Colebrooke Passage, 
Port Meadows, and Port Blair. The latter (located at the southeast 
corner) is the principal port of the islands, with a large and excellent 
harbor. 

On the west side, all on Great Andaman, are 


Interview Passage, at the northwest end. 

Port Anson (or Kwantung Harbor), very large. 
Port Campbell, large. 

Port Mouat, at the southwest end. 


There are numerous minor harbors. A large part of the shore 
around the harbors is bordered by mangrove swamps which are 
quite unsuitable for invasion landings. They are not impos- 
sible, however, for the Japanese made some landings in Malaya 
in December, 1941, through mangrove swamps which were un- 
guarded because believed to be impracticable obstacles to cross. 
Good beaches are restricted in number and size, and generally 
lead right into the jungle. 

Extending inland from the harbors are creeks and swamps 
bordered by steep hills or cliffs of a fjord-like character. Their 
waters are largely stagnant, breed noxious insects and form 
very unhealthy sites. 

The capital of the island chain is Port Blair. It is located 
on a magnificent harbor which in times of peace was the occa- 
sional rendezvous of the British fleet. There are no towns of 
importance. 

The native population (estimated as from 2,000 to 3,000) 
are negritos, and the blackest negroes known. Their height is 
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about 410” for men and 46" for wom- 
en. They are uneducated and wild, 
and live in scattered small villages. 

For long the Andamans have been 
a British penal colony. The number 
of convicts varied between 10,000 
and 15,000, mostly natives of India. 
Convicts for the first part of their 
terms, which were for life or for 
very long terms, lived in one of 
about six penitentiaries and were em- 
ployed on public works and on their 
own maintenance. After a number 
of years, and subject to good be- 
havior, they were permitted to live 
outside, with the privilege of mar- 
rying and living with their families. 
They were required to work as pre- 
scribed by proper authority and had 
no civil rights, although they did 
have complete protection of the law. 

To guard these convicts the Brit- 
ish maintained a garrison of about 
a battalion (mixed British and In- 
dian) plus a police battalion. The 
islands had the usual British colonial 
administrative staff, including a med- 
ical service which was free to all. 

The Andamans were invaluable as 
a site of a meteorological station. It 
is nearly impossible to predict or 
track storms in the Bay of Gengal 
without having the data from the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
From this point of view the loss of 
these islands was serious. 

Early in 1942 the British colony, 
including staff, guards, convicts, 
weather observers, etc., were nearly 
all evacuated prior to the arrival of 
the Japanese. Japan consequently 
secured the islands without opposi- 
tion. There is no information as to 
the size of the present Japanese gar- 
rison or of its dispositions. From 
observations made it is certain that 
the enemy has established air bases 
and bases for light naval forces. 
How much beyond this he has gone 
is unknown. 


THe Nicopars 


These islands, measured around 
the arc on which they lie, extend 185 
miles from north to south. They are 
divided into two groups. The south- 
erly one consists of Great Nicobar 
and Little Nicobar Islands. Above 
the 35-mile-wide Sombrero Passage, 
the north group includes all other 
islands. The submarine cable from 
India to Malay is laid through Som- 


brero Passage. 





In the north group, and almost 4 


the geographical center of the Nigh. sip 
bars, is the magnificent Nancoy a 
Harbor, located at 8° North La ‘ 
tude between Nancowry (or Naf “ed 

x 


kauri) Island and Camorta (q ™ 
(Kamorta) Island. It is 225 milg@P ™ 
south of Port Blair, which was Ma! 
administrative headquarters for thg!t0P 
Nicobars, as well as the Andamangtion a: 

The native population (estimatepmall 
as not exceeding 7,000 in numberlthe in’ 
are of the Malay race, but of severation, 2 
tribes speaking languages unintelfeast f 
ligible to each other. The womey The 
are about 5 in stature, the methite 
around 55°. They are a well buil, chor 
race. There are no European sei, 100 
tlements on these islands, but ther... 
was some trade—mostly in cocoa 
nuts or their products. 

Great Nicobar is the largest island 
42 miles long from north to souti 
and 14 miles wide. In general th 
islands resemble the Andamans, be 
ing hilly, covered with jungle, an 
intersected by narrow and deep ra 
vines. The highest hill is on Grea 
Nicobar, 2,100 feet high. Differing 
from the Andamans, in addition tq 
extensive coral reefs offshore therq, 
are a number of flat coral islands. 








DETACHED ISLANDS ial 


Along that part of the arc whic 


Preparis and the Cocos. To dataeel m 
there has been no report as to enemyfack 
activities on these islands, which angig: 
small and unsuitable for bases. ind b 

East of the Andamans are Nattfhe 
condam and Barren Islands. Natjmmex 
condam Island is an extinct volcanofonne 
70 miles northeast from North a 
daman Island. It is completely coy BC 
ered with jungle. Barren Island, hog , 
miles east from Great Andaman, iSwhen 
a barren cinder cone 1,150 feet high} Loc 
it shows signs of volcanic activitypketch 
and was last reported in eruption i “e 


1803; it is 7 miles in circumference. 





other 
statio 


ComMMENTS A rtill 
The Andamans and Nicobar} L 
would be as useful to the Allies oe 
further an invasion of southeas! 
Asia as they are to the enemy to os 
fend these places. They will not b 
easy to capture. 
They are exposed to both mon 
soons. Rough weather is habitua 












almost 
he Nic 
lanco 


N ‘he expected. 
mm "| Extensive reefs offshore and the lack of beaches will handi- 


25 Hl p invasions. It may be necessary to do as the Japanese did 
was tin Malaya: land some troops in among the mangrove swamps. 
for thflroops so employed require special training, previous instruc- 
damandion as to the objective after landing, and directions for very 
stimatepmall groups to proceed independently to some objective in 
1umberlthe interior. Each small group must have rations, ammuni- 
F severation, and supplies sufficient to permit jungle operations for at 
unintelleast four or five days. 

womey The entire chain of islands is notoriously unhealthy for 
he messhite people. Rainfall varies widely even between places only 
ell built short distance apart, but on an average is heavy, amounting 
Pal Sth, 100 to 150 or more inches a year. With the hot climate the 


it ther sult has been a dense jungle and extraordinary quantities of 
cocoa 


hrough the greater part of the year. Best seasons for inva- 
ion landings are from February to April (both inclusive) and 
October, during which months good weather can reasonably 


t island 
> south 
ral the 
ans, be 
le, and 


















Despite statements that “Armored Artillery never uses wire,” “Ra- 
io is the primary means of communication in an armored unit,” etc., 
¢ unit of which I am CommO has used and habitually uses wire to 
e fullest extent which the meager wire allowance permits. This 
cludes installation of a Bn switchboard (BD-71) in all positions, 
vided the batteries are not over a mile away. Wire (1) is more 
liable than radio, (2) is reasonably secret, (3) saves radios from 
ing continuously, and (4) can be used regardless of an imposed 


1 mounted on the piece. This line is run to the Battery Exec’s 
k and is plugged into an ordinary multiple house lighting wall 
lug. Head-and-chest sets are used by the Exec and Chiefs of Section. 
Each battery lays wire to a terminal strip at the CP, immediately 
d habitually upon occupying position (DR-5s on jeeps are used). 
e strip is wired to a connector for a 5-wire cable assembly which is 
Nartjmmediately connected to the FDC. Three double conductors are 
ected together, thus partying the gun lines, and then connected 
h Anf? one phone at the FDC. A single wire line rather than the 5-pair 
onductor can be used as well. This completes the battery wire. 
BC half-tracks are equipped with %4-mile of wire. This is often 
"Bsed to establish lateral communication between two OPs (surveyed 
an, i Wwhen possible, for use as a short-base flash ranging system). 
high} Locals from the switchboard are as shown in the accompanying 
etch. One drop is connected to the gun party line, thus putting 
| howitzer batteries on the board. One local goes as a party line 
cena S-2 and S-3; exchange of information is greatly facilitated. An- 
her local runs to Exec (CP) and Bn CO. A third goes to Bn aid 
tion and BC Hg Btry. A drop is available for use by Division 
ttillery or Combat Command. This latter line is usually run to 
the LnO at the CP of higher unit. A drop is available for Serv Btry 


(or ammunition train) and S-4. S-4 normally stays near the CP ex- 





ion i 





insects which make life difficult for outsiders. Unpleasant 
exhalations from swamps are common. 

For military reasons these unfavorable conditions may have 
to be accepted. Once taken it would be improbable that the 
enemy could retake the islands. The garrison could therefore 
be reduced to a minimum once the campaign was over. It 
could then be changed, in view of the conditions, at relatively 
frequent intervals without impairing the usefulness of such air 
bases and naval bases as might be needed to further operations 
against the continent. 

Reduction of these islands would seem to be a necessary pre- 
liminary to operations in south Burma, Malaya, or Sumatra, 
otherwise the enemy—using the bases on these islands—would 
be in excellent position to raid Allied shipping. An attack on 
the islands must precede an invasion of Malaya, but need not 
necessarily precede operations against south Burma or north 
Sumatra. For these latter areas the Andamans and Nicobars 
could be attacked at the same time or slightly later. But not 
much later without considerable risk. 


Wire in Armored Artillery 


By CommO 
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ét Ovtposts As Aeguired 


cept when on business, which is generally most of the time. 

BCs may tie or clip on to the gun line and be contacted by a simple 
system of rings. As the BC carries a phone with him, he merely 
snaps on to the gun line when he arrives at his gun position. At 
night it is particularly advantageous to have sentinels near the CP 
connected to an extension of the line to BC Hq Btry. 

This system has functioned very well on tests. It is normally in- 
stalled in less time than it took to write these notes. It seems to 
offer possibilities to any artillery battalion for early stages of an 
engagement or a rapid moving action. 


THEY HAVE THEM, TOO! 


From a German training document: “The soldier’s optimism must be refreshed time and 
again. Occasionally the leader might even start a good latrine rumor.”—Air Force 





AMONG THOSE BAPTIZED 


By Capt. Howard A. Smith, Jr., FA 





Editor’s note: Upon reading Maj. E. A. Raymond’s Some 
Battle Lessons in the February JOURNAL, Mr. Howard A. 
Smith sent us this report by one who was among our first troops 
to be baptized with fire. At that time his son, then a first lieu- 
tenant, was Executive Officer of Battery B, KGOth FA. Half- 
way through the Tunisian campaign he organized and com- 
manded the Cannon Company of the KFRth Inf. He was 
killed in action in Italy on 1 Nov 43. This account gives some 
sidelights on how some units roamed up and down the Tunisian 
front and oddly enough ended the campaign pretty close to 
where they spent those first hard winter months. 











November 8th I landed at Algiers, which seemed like a very 
heavy deal at the time but in the light of later developments 
it was just a warm-up. I was supposed to command the city 
with my guns. I guess I did but to tell you the truth I never 
fired. 

A week later I left for Tunisia. The convoy was wicked; 
we crossed and recrossed the coastal ranges over wretched 
roads in a chilling, really numbing rain. We drove day and 
night, stopping 3 hours of 24 and making the trip in 2 days 
and 3 nights. Later a week was considered sensational. 

We arrived at Medjez-el-Bab the morning of the 18th, 
around 3:30. No one was there to meet me. Kinley had 
left early in the day. Lund had been pulled out, so I was in 
command with Spencer second. I’d been told that the French 
held the town. In pitch dark I picked a position and set up to 
do business. I sent Spencer out to find an OP. We checked 
in by radio with him and he said he was about 3 miles away, 
in a farm. At first light 2 Me-109s flew over. One of the 
.50-calibers got one of them and a second later I saw the Ger- 
man. position about 600 yards away. Fortunately the Germans 
were too astounded to react and we were able to execute the 
maneuver known as “cut your tail” without losing anything 
but my youth. I moved back about a thousand yards. 

No sooner were we in position and dug in than a flight of 
40 Ju-88s, 87Bs, and Me-109s came over. They worked on us 
for 45 minutes. My battery took the brunt of it, but miracu- 
lously we didn’t lose a man. We kept the 4 machine guns and 
all the rifles going and toward the end the Germans figured 
our district was too hot—we actually drove the bastards off. 

During the air raid the radio came to life and Spencer, who 
was a couple of miles behind them, had spotted their artillery. 
I called the kids out of the holes and we went to work on 
them. Spencer got us on them fast and we silenced them for 
the day. Each time they would come to life we’d pot them 
again and drive them from their guns. The countryside was 
lousy with the bastards and we ran the tails off them. Spencer 
returned shortly after his first shoot, safe but with his radio 
ruined. He’d been holing out with a French patrol. Men on 
each side of him had been killed but he beat the rap. 

Kinley appeared from nowhere and set up an OP near the 
guns while Spencer was coming in. German planes returned 
to work us over 3 times during the day. We gave it to them 
each time, and on the later raids they pretty much avoided us. 

During the afternoon I took a hitch on the OP and. while 
there saw a French horse cavalry outfit charge the town down 
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a road in column of twos. The poor buggers were cut of yas a 
12 Ju-87s (Stukas), and ruined. There were 120 of th 
with 96 casualties. 

Toward dusk we were pretty sad sacks. The French want 
out, for they were out of ammunition and disheartened | 
their casualties. We were out of all ammunition, had 9 
meal left and about 10 miles’ travel in the gas tanks. W 
pooled gas to get a peep back and hoped it would get throu 
without being caught. Meanwhile I took the battery with o 
10-rounds-a-gun back another thousand yards where we set 
behind a very deep wadi with a very good close-in ground d. 
fense setup. Toward 10 o’clock our outlook brightened wh 
gas, food, and ammunition arrived. The situation was still 
in the air, though, for the French were still shaky. 

It was finally decided to pull the whole show west about 
miles to a prepared French defensive zone on the high grou 
overlooking Ouid Zarga. My battery was to cover the wit 
drawal. We stayed in position, hooking it into the town 
Medjez. Just as day was breaking we lifted the hook an 
headed back. At daylight we took up an 800-yard interv 
since we had learned to respect the Heinie planes. We rolle 
into our area as the sun rose and at the same time got a goo. 
look at the first real bombing of Beja. The damage was co 
siderable — a lot of buildings and facilities, plus an untol 
number of Arabs and animals killed. 

That night in a downpour we moved into another positio 
going in over a muddy, high-crown, narrow road with da 
near no shoulders. A gun truck rolled over. I was scared. 
figuring I’d just lost a whole crew, for they were all mixed u 
with the heavy ammunition and a machine gun. Again I w 
lucky—the kids were all shaken up but nothing was lost. Th 
next day was quiet but that night I had a bad case of the ji 
ters. I fortunately took myself in hand and licked it. I'v 
thanked God a thousand times for giving me the strength t 
do this, for I’ve been cool ever since. Luckily none of the me 
saw me—it was all a state of mind anyhow. 

A few days passed and we went to Souk-el-Kemis to g 
ready for another go at Medjez. This time the Germans we 
better prepared. This time we supported a British battali 
who did a fairly good job. It was their first show and they o , 
course took heavy losses. In the first day’s fighting they tn 
duced 2 advance positions and closed on the town. Towat “ 
mid-afternoon the Germans counterattacked with several 
Kw-III and a couple of PzKw-IV krieg-wagons. This knocke 
the British back and I spent the night antitank stalking. Ne 
day some of Crittenden’s playmates’ showed up and the to 
fell. Incidentally, this was Thanksgiving. We took defensiv 
positions to cover the infantry’s reorganization. One day late 
we went after Tebourba. After one day my battery wal. 
jerked out to cover a valley leading northwest from Bej 
Probably you know this as the “Hunt’s Gap Area,” nam 
after a damn good guy named Hunt. Perhaps you read Kin 
ley’s article in THe Fireto Artitery Journat called Ts 
nisian Experiment.” Well, I modestly confess to figuring ov 
this scheme plus a couple of others. I could have done bett 
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1Crittenden was an officer in the Ist Armd Div. 
2Page 199, March, 1943. 









ith dynamite, but as it is a couple of British outfits used the 

dea. Of course it is only good for an armored patrol that 

Hoesn’t know its game. 

In brief, here is where I went and when. Sidi Nsir Station 
pnd vicinity of Hill 609 until late December. Then to Souk- 
|Kemis and Teboursouk (Touboursouk on Christmas day 

cut off was a very dark hour). New Year’s Eve I got my first letter 

of therkince September and was on top of the world. From there 


h want 
‘tened | 
had On 
ks. ¥ 
: throug 
with 0 


eal As our experience may be of value to you, I’ll try to hit the 


ted whdigh spots. 

When you receive your orders, no doubt the helpful corps 
br other inspectors will check your equipment from A to Z. 
he spirit is grand, and they really do a thorough job—but 
Hon’t surrender any items before you know what you get in 
turn. This has particular reference to good old aluminum 
which may be replaced by a nice new item, but one of: substi- 
ute material. Hang on for dear life to any old issue equip- 
ment which is in any way near serviceable; it pays in the long 


s still 


about 
1 grou 
he wit} 
town d 
ook ai 
interv4 


, ; 
ie You'll probably encounter the “helpful Henry” who ad- 


was copes, YOU not to buy anything by the way of clothing or per- 
? untolf™! needs anywhere but at the POE. He'll tell you that 
mnything and everything can be obtained there, and cheaper. 
sosition. 4 take a chance—and find stocks or sizes exhausted. They'll 
h da ell you it’s sure to be had at the “next destination,” but it’s 
ike finding a pot of gold at the end of a rainbow. Get what 
ixed wh need, when you can get it! Maybe you'll lug.a bit of 
n I watt? stuff which can be obtained later on, but you'll be sure 
st. The have it in case the contrary happens—and it usually does. 
the jit Rubber boots are worth about $100 a pair here, and one who 
+. Pepns them usually places a strong guard around them when 
ngth actually wearing them (which is very seldom) . 
he me} Lhe QM trench coat, having an exterior material similar to 
a field jacket and an OD blanket lining, is an indispensable 
krticle. (G— bought two, and one was stolen on him right 
from under his nose on a troop transport!) They take the 
. place of a raincoat, overcoat, and mackinaw, and most impor- 
ant of all are a swell thing to use as a sleeping bag en route 
hey rf 2nd in operations at the front. All of our officers have 
: fem. They are (and are not) available in officers’ PXs over- 
Jas, depending on how close to the front of a long waiting 
Lefite you are when the stuff arrives, or if you are fortunate 
Nex nough to even be in it! 
Bring at least two complete sets of toilet articles: one which 





scared 


e tow] 


fonsive Ys with you in a field bag, and another in the bed roll or 
, late} cadet” bag. Have at least a year’s supply of razor blades, 


several bars of GI soap, and a few candles. Take tooth powder 
Bei in preference to paste (due to the various grades of water 
nal you'd find, some of which will not dissolve paste) . 
Kin Flint and wicks for cigarette lighters, and fluid as well, are 
iT: ighty scarce articles. 
of T/BA in any form really is a nice bit of reading. Most 
eeepinits modify them to fit local real needs; as you’ve had the 
atious experiences of Louisiana, there’s no need for me to 
laborate. Build whatever you can, to add to the convenience 
of your outfit, right smack in the vehicles concerned. Load 


back to the Sidi Nsir valley, Ksar Masour, Sidi Amenz, Fone- 
tiere Foun—you'll find them all if you’ve got a good map. 
Then to Sened Station where I first saw a lot of American 
dead (very depressing), Gafsa, Feriana, Thelepte, Bou 
Chebka, Djernia,.Sbiba Rohia, Sbeitla, Fondouk (very tough 
land), Pichon, Maktor, Ain Draham (very beautiful coun- 
try), back to Ksar Masour, Hill 575, Hill 473, Hill 609, Ed- 
dekhilla, and then finit la guerre for a short while at least. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE FRONT 


Extracts from a recent letter from an artilleryman overseas 


and reload until it becomes second nature for all who are re- 
sponsible: “everything has a place, and is in its place before a 
move.” Night displacements can raise hell in lost equipment, 
from carbines to packs, etc. 

In exercises (either fair or foul weather) teach everyone to 
dig—dig deep—it pays dividends. You may dig a thousand 
fox holes, slit trenches, etc., and have no need for them—but 
there will come that one time when it means the big difference. 
Men, especially when tired, are apt to take a chance; by all 
means keep ’em on their dogs until they’re dug in. We need 
no prompting in that respect, having witnessed a gruesome 
example—best not to wait—better not have a gruesome and 
lifeless outfit. 

Military courtesy—right up to and including the front lines 
—is paramount. There is a good reason for it: it keeps peo- 
ple plenty alert. This is absolutely necessary, and includes 
all ranks. The penalties for lack of discipline are sure, swift, 
and cold-blooded. One slip and a new CO is sure to take 
over, or a junior officer is bound to be light a few dollars for 
a lot of paydays. Just witnessed a court for a first lieutenant 
who talked when he should have been listening; result: $50 
for six months. 

Remember those brigade concentrations at Sill? They are 
miniature by way of comparison with those directed at Jerry 
in this theater. Sure is an artilleryman’s war, and that is the 
truth. Plenty of action! Incidentally, have a versatile staff, 
with everyone knowing the other’s job. You are on your own 
as far as relief is concerned, once committed. Work hell out 
of your air OP and train as many air observers as you can: 
they are worth their weight in gold. 

Get rid of your “weak sisters” if you have any (officers or 
enlisted men) as early as it can be done. If you must, better 
face the cold reality of reclassifying them at your convenience 
rather than have them jeopardize your rank or the command 
as a whole. As CO you are the gent who suffers in the event 
of their breakdown, when it is “for keeps.” The court mar- 
tial manual is not tempered here: it’s the works in most cases. 
Sentiment just doesn’t fit into the picture, believe me! 

“The book” is sound, its principles are proven, but get used 
to taking advantage of everything that can be seen even if it 
deviates from the book on occasion. One has to accept changes 
quickly, and use them to the best advantage. Experience, even 
if it is gained only by means of “bull session,” helps a lot. The 
old-timer must pass his experience on to the neophyte. 

Don’t worry too much about infantry cooperation if it is 
lacking in exercises: you get the best of it up here. Most 
units bend over backward to keep you supporting them. They 
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welcome you like a long-lost brother and squeal like hell if 
you are forced to leave them. Fire one mission for a nearby 
outfit and they’ll have a gent with a wire to your switchboard 
before the cannon has cooled. They’ll do anything to keep 
you in good humor and friendly toward them. Ye Gods! it 
would take a switchboard like the set-up in Mother Bell’s 
Broadway office to take care of all, down to and including the 
companies! 

If possible train your FDC to be decentralized to the control 
of any of the three battery CPs (all of which should be up-to- 
the-minute with the Bn FDC). You'll remember it’s an idea 
we worked out in the old —st back in ’40, but is generally 
practiced by all battalions here with good results when the 
battalion is “out” or is displacing by bounds. 

Train personnel from the service battery to operate an am- 
munition records set-up at your CP. (You'll remember we also 
had this feature in our old bn.) ’Most everyone here uses that 
system. It’s far more reliable than having FDC people do it 
since the HCO is kept plenty busy on his own job, converting 
data from foreign maps, etc. Incidentally, be damn sure your 
chiefs of section keep a gun book according to par. 8, WD 
Cir 215/43. It’s most important from a maintenance, ord- 
nance, and daily record point of view. It’s mighty embar- 
rassing to try to correct an erroneous report once it has reached 
an Army headquarters. 

In addition to the regular regulation library—bring your Field 
Artillery Guide. It’s the most well-read book in these parts, and a 
damned good one. Also have your subscription to military publica- 
tions follow you. It’s surprising how often higher headquarters refer 
one to the Guide and the F. A. Journal. Better hang on to them on a 
“no lend” basis—they’ll disappear if you don’t, believe me! 

Drill your lads to hell and back with any data you have on 
mines and booby traps. Jerry is a past master in this art, and 
even old soldiers unless constantly warned are apt to become 
particles of air (in which even the dog tags are not located 
after the smoke clears away). Every position must be searched 
and freed of mines before occupation, using personnel trained 
for that purpose. 

The steel helmet is a good piece of equipment. K— re- 


“The Hymn of Hate” 


By Lt. Col. Earl W. Huntting, Inf 


American soldiers, in training, are taught to kill or be killed, 
but Americans by nature are not vicious. Without something 
to arouse them, they do not feel the bitterness or the hate 
necessary to get into the killer frame of mind. After all, Pearl 
Harbor is more than two years behind us; the Jap atrocity 
stories have run their course and will soon be forgotten; the 
war news is more favorable each day; as Americans, we have 
learned to forgive and to forget. This attitude, in time of 
war, is most dangerous. Our troops need some hate-food be- 
fore going into battle. One name for this is called “singing 
the hymn of hate.” : 

War Correspondent Jack Belden in a recent magazine ar- 
ticle relates that on the eve of our attack on Salerno, the sol- 
diers aboard the transports heard that Italy had surrendered 
and therefore expected an easy time of it. Too many officers 
and men thought it was all over but the shouting. A colonel 
said, “This alleged good news is bad news for us. Unless the 
216 
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cently had a casualty in his unit which could have } 


avoided if the man had had his helmet on. A good map" 
soldiers who have sworn at the “tin derby” swear by it afterf 7 


has saved them from creased skulls. Incidentally, the w 
strap is not worn under the chin, but is strapped around (p°** 
rear of the helmet as a safety measure when subjected to cog*® 
cussion. 

Salvaged batteries and headlamps do an excellent job q 
lighting a CP or other installation; better provide yourself wit 
them. Generators of gasoline lanterns are not suitable {i f 
use with the high octane gas in general use. In like manné, 
all field ranges must be modified with a suitable generator. | 

Property must be checked and controlled constantly. Everboent: 
one’s needs are filled as rapidly as possible, but no considet¢som 
tion is given to the careless or negligent user. Statements dod y 
charges are as obvious here as anywhere else. Front line troogyich | 
do receive the very best service and consideration, but prio) An 
ties exist here as everywhere else. back 

Kitchen personnel must be prepared to operate on a 24-houpf A' 
basis, working in whatever shifts are necessary and preparepilots 
to feed the whole battalion from one kitchen if the situatiogight. 
so directs. We have done it most successfully, but it dogushe 
take planning and hard work. erce 

The drape net camouflage works well, and no one nee W 
warn his drivers to use it. They slap it up automatically anpillit 
with good results. The entire battalion installations shoulgurte 
be checked from the air by one of the bn staff using the liaisograini 
plane, at the earliest possible time after occupation of positioneing 
Jerry doesn’t miss a bet if he spots a carelessly occupied posfhat 
tion; better be safe at all times. aug! 

When possible swap a few pistols for tommy guns (throug(Of ¢ 
ordnance channels). These are indispensable for your recoy W 
naissance people and forward observers, who are apt to rufoldi 
face-to-face with roving Jerry patrols which do filter behini 
the MLR. 

Recreation? Oh, yes—for diversion one can always was 
one’s clothing—or sleep—the latter being most popular. 
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officers go down into the holds and give the men a fight-tall ;,, 
they’re going in there with their hands down.” th 
How that frame of mind affected the Salerno operation wi 
not be made known officially until that campaign is histo 
and full reports are made public, but most of us have read 
enough from the communiques to. give us a pretty good ide: 
There was a chance for leaders of all echelons to have pu 
into operation the method used by Lieutenant General Robert 
Lee Bullard when he was commander of the famous Ist Divi 
sion in World War I. ci 
To quote directly from General Bullard’s own book: “Hatt} 


‘ i ‘ - : dl 
a determination to kill and resist men who had introduced thi 


system of frightfulness, was one of the forces of resistancy p 
Accordingly, I had published to the troops during a long pi} o: 
riod of preparation and training, every recent instance Of a 
German frightfulness and cruelty that came to my knowledgq ci 
This was done upon my own initiative and without any sugge 


tion or pressure upon the part of our General Headquarte 

















have hep France. Of course, it had its effect * * * * two or three 
ood mapstances of unnecessary harshness with which Germans had 
‘it aftespeated some half-a-dozen Americans captured in their first 
. the id in October had a strong effect. These cases were the un- 
round specessary stabbing to death of one American soldier, and the 
ed to epfaging of others and exposing them to public observation and 
ontempt in certain places in Germany * * * * it was a word 
if hate as certainly fitted to stir American hatred as ever was 
German hymn of hate to move the German people.” 
General Bullard wrote those words in 1925, some eight years 
ter he had used these tactics and during a period when the 
mann, nerican public was not anxious to hear about the realities of 
erator, bar, If the description had been written in 1918, the state- 
ly. Evettents would have been more positive. Of this I am certain, 
‘onsidetgrom talking to officers who served under the famed general 
ments Gnd who, themselves, “sang the hymn of hate” to their men, 
ne troofith splendid results. 
ut priory An example of the effect of the “hymn of hate” was brought 
back from Attu. When our task force approached the shores 
2 24-howpf Attu, the story of the Japanese execution of the captured 
preparepilots of the Tokyo raid was told them. The effect was just 
situatiogight. Hate flamed within the heart of each soldier as he 
t it dogushed ashore, and the Jap defenders felt that hate in the 
etceness of the fighting for days afterwards. 
yne nee} Why do the Japanese hate us with a fervor? Why do they 
ally anpillingly fight until they are killed? Why is it that few ever 
s shoulgurrender? Is it due to their bravery or their superior military 
e liaisograining? No. It is due to their psychological training, their 
positiopeing inoculated with a degree of hatred for the white race 
ied posthat is hard for us to comprehend. The Japanese soldier is 
aught to consider us as cruel butchers who kill their prisoners. 
throug{Of this we have ample proof. 
ir recoy What do we do in turn? We make fun of the Japanese 
: to rupoldier. We call him “Charlie” when we should be referring 
- behing 
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to him as that “Yellow son — — ’ or some other ap- 
propriate name. We should never permit ourselves to forget 
what the Jap did to us at Pearl Harbor, or what is happening 
to our own troops that are Prisoners of War, what he did to 
the British civilians at Hong Kong, or to the Chinese popula- 
tion at Nanking. And if that isn’t enough, let’s go back to 
the inhuman treatment of the Koreans. It’s all modern history. 

Of the Germans, we are even more respectful. We have 
even forgotten the name “Hun,” that was used in the last 
world conflict. Appropriately, we should always refer to the 
German soldiers as “Nazi Butchers,” “Prussian Killers,” or 
similar names that describe the atrocities they have inflicted 
upon the Poles, the Czechs, the valiant Greeks, and many 
other races. 

It might be well for every commander to make a record of 
the atrocities committed by each of our foes, not overlooking 
the treatment of Prisoners of War, to study these over when 
preparing to go into battle and to “sing the hymn of hate” to 
his troops the night before battle and during every lull in the 
battle. He should seize upon every new case of maltreatment 
of our soldiers and play it up. He should teach his men to use 
their bayonets on every enemy soldier willing and able to re- 
sist—thus the timid men will overcome their fear of the use 
of the bayonet and develop that killer instinct that is so vital 
to modern warfare. 

The Marquis of Queensbury rules went out on the morning 
of 7 December 1941, and will not return for the duration and 
six months thereafter. 

When a soldier asks why we are fighting this war, what do 
you tell him? Next time, tell him the simple truth . . . because 
we were attacked! We are fighting for our very lives, our 
very existence. It is kill or be killed, so commanders, let’s 
“sing that hymn of hate!” 
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A few incidents have recently come to my attention which 
indicate a lack of familiarity with the code of personal con- 
duct required of an officer. I am writing this not in recrim- 





she-talll ination for any of these incidents but to reemphasize to you 

| the ethics of our profession. 

rite The Profession of Arms is an ancient and honorable one. 

" The Homeric Warriors, the Knights of the Round Table, 

d idea] Jeanne d’Arc are part of our heritage. 

ve puj The American Army has striven with notable success to 

Rober exemplify the ideals of Duty-Honor-Country. Bunker Hill, 

t Divi]! Gettysburg, Bataan, and Tarawa are only a few of the in- 
cidents enriching that tradition. 

‘Ha By virtue of our uniform, we, as officers, enjoy not only 

ed thi the privilege of commanding this American Army, but the 

stanc4| prestige of. rank as well. We have thereby the obligation 

ng of contributing to that tradition by our devotion to duty, 

ice Of and of enhancing that prestige by irreproachable personal 

ledgq conduct. 

ugge 





OFFICERS ARE GENTLEMEN 


Prepared by a field officer as a memorandum to all officers of his command. 


The guiding principles of personal conduct for an officer, 
as for any gentleman, are honor, dignity, and courtesy. 

Integrity of deed and statement is an important part of 
honor. To misrepresent facts in written or oral statements, 
whether to military or civilian personnel, is infamous to the 
Uniform. The signature of an officer is tantamount to 
truth—whether it be in a departure book, on a leave re- 
quest, on an application for ration coupons, or on a check. 

Dignity and courtesy must characterize our activities in 
public. In uniform our appearance and actions are subject 
to the closest scrutiny by enlisted men and by civilians. 
Vulgarity, intoxication, loudness, rudeness, unseemly fa- 
miliarity, eccentric dancing in public places, all are detri- 
mental to the esteem of an officer. 

The enlisted men who entrust us with their lives and the 
public who depend upon us for their security and happi- 
ness have reason to demand these qualities. By tradition 
and by our obligation to them, we are enjoined, to para- 
phrase Cyrano de Bergerac, to be in all thinzs worthy. 















A Hitherto Untold Story of the Hero of Bataan 


By Maj. Herbert B. Mayer, CMP 







In order that what follows may be understood it is necessary 
to dwell for a space in the background. And in the forefront 
of that background—forming a pattern that years later was 
to play a significant part in Bataan—was that rootin’, shootin’ 
old Rebel outfit, the Washington Artillery of New Orleans. 

When Lee surrendered, of all the Confederate forces the 
Washington Artillery (which had fought its guns in every 
battle) alone refused to accede formally to the situation. In- 
stead officers and men buried their guns, burned limbers and 
caissons, and rode the battery horses on home. Back in New 
Orleans, as soon as permission could be secured, the veterans 
formed “The Washington Artillery Veterans Charitable & 
Benevolent Association, Inc.” Charity occupied Wednesday 
evenings, benevolence was reserved for Fridays. And as a 
means of keeping prying eyes from observing their good deeds 
the W. A. V. C. & B. reserved its privacy by posting pickets 
armed with clubs and knives at all approaches to their meeting 
hall. 

Nor was this reticence as to their good works as extraordi- 
nary as it might appear since “charity” took the form of in- 
fantry squad drill and “benevolence” bore a weird resemblance 
to artillery section movements, with logs on wheels being 
dragged by the vets into “Action Front” to the accompaniment 
of sharp-voiced commands. 

In 1870 the W. A. V. C. & B. held a grand combined meet- 
ing of Charity and Benevolence. Armed with shotguns and 
sticks, it moved at the head of a column of citizens and other 
veterans against Longstreet’s Metropolitan Police with the 
objective of ending “carpet bag” rule in Louisiana. The lead- 
ing patrols of the W. A. seized two small howitzers, made of 
brass and standing about a foot and a half high. There was 
plenty of powder and caps, but no ball. By breaking up 
cobblestones and iron pipes a very fair shrapnel was impro- 
vised, however. When this was turned on the “Black and 
Tans” the latter retreated to the stone Customhouse, which 
thereafter was stormed. 

With the restoration of “white” government the Washing- 
ton Artillery became part of the State Militia. 

During the Spanish-American War the veterans who consti- 
tuted its main membership permitted some of the younger 
men to form Kornbeck’s Battery, which went to Cuba. But on 
its return, apparently believing that service with the federal 
forces had some- 
how contami- 
nated the young- 
sters, the Veter- 
: Sp all Ee ans refused to 
> 0 : take the battery 
sS BAS 4.” back in a body, 

but only as indi- 
viduals—most of 
whom, however, 
drifted into Bat- 
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“Play the Game, Mr. King!” 
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As a youngster of 14 or 15, and having the necessary Confed 
ancestors, I was admitted to membership and drilled on the 
old muzzle-loaders alongside the gray heads who had fough 
others like them on many a battlefield. In the course of tim ( 
I was elected Second Lieutenant and Napoleon Bonaparte 
J. Caesar, and other warriors had nothing which could exce 
my military pride as I moved at the head of my platoon o 
reddish-brown painted muzzle-loaders with the horses hited 
from the livery stable for the parade occasions, dragging lim M 
bers and caissons behind me with the thrilling sound of trace My 
chains, and wheels. ‘ | 

After many battles and in the course of time we youngel, 
men, against the massed protest of our comrades who had, * 
worn the gray, voted Washington Artillery into the National” , 
Guard under the “Dick Bill.” Forthwith Allison Owen (no¥, 
Brig. Gen. (N.G.), Retired) and other young officers came if, 
and we drew our first instructor from the Regular Army. [ 

In advance notices we knew only that “Second Lieutenank 
King of the Regulars” was coming. We dressed in our bes 
uniforms—marine corps blues trimmed with red and “Prussias 
helmets” with red plumes—to receive him. re 

What we saw was a stoutish, smiling young man with 
brown moustache. What we heard was a soft Georgia accent 
What we gained was not only an instructor but a friend. | 

During those grim days of reorganization, when we threw... 
off our dress blues and turned ourselves into khaki and gained, gt 
new batteries of greenish-gray painted breech-loaders, thi In 
stoutish little second lieutenant became the bosom friend ang... 
confidant of every officer. Among the men, uncertain and 
raw, he moved with his air of cheerfulness, talking artillenjopy 
dope and getting all of them interested in the new game calle i, 
“A plus or minus N times P minus T.” 0 

In due time we went to our first camp at Alexandria, Laff, 
and fired our first problem (simulated). After we had donh,,,, 
rg Lieutenant King came down to the officers conducting th oul 

re. ‘- 

“What was your target?” he demanded. “ 
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“Stone house near the bridge,” someone answered. 
} “Show it to me!” said Lieutenant King. 

“Why, it is there—right there, sir.” 

Lieutenant King smiled slowly. “I am going to mark your 
fort a failure and I am going to tell you why.” With length- 
ed faces we listened. 

"When I first became an officer I was given charge of a bat- 
firing at a bridge. After my problem had been finished 
yw Commanding Officer came up to me. ‘Where is the 
ridge?” he asked. I pointed it out to him and he looked dis- 
stedly in my direction, calling over his shoulder: ‘Play the 
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game, Mister King!’ 

“That lesson taught me a lot. I am passing it on to you. 
When you fire at a target—even in simulated fire—think that 
you are destroying it! The firing we are doing is not a game— 
it is preparation for battle!” 


* * K 


I wonder how much of what we learned that day was taught 
the Japs as the artillery guns on Bataan, commanded by Ma- 
jor General Edward P. King, Jr., fired to the very last into the 
yellow flood which overwhelmed them in all their glory. 
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A Better Way 
o Mass The Battalion 


By Capt. Clyde W. Snider, FA 


Maj. Dennis’s recent article Battalion Targets of Opportu- 
ity (p. 132 of this Journat for February, 1944) reached 
his light artillery battalion in time for use in Test I. The 
D team was immediately put through intensive training in 





ounge . 
“ he he new system, the only difficulty encountered being to get 
Jationaf® COMPUtErS to unlearn habits acquired in the system for- 


ferly used (App. E, FM 6-40). 


whe A few changes and modifications were made as a result of 
" tial and error. In order to facilitate range changes, the base 
"point range is set on the GFT to the nearest 50 yards. De- 
an tion shifts, initially and during adjustment, are made to 
UE Osthe nearest 5 mils, helping HCO follow the shifts, and reduc- 
russian the chance for error in adding and subtracting odd mils. 

., | Initially, site is announced only to the adjusting battery. 
with Mic figure includes difference in altitude of base point and 
: arget and proper height of burst. Non-adjusting computers 
*  fommand Si 300. VCO follows site changes and, when ad- 
 thretcment is completed, announces the final site to non-adjust- 
gaines ‘Pg battery computers. 
~e Instead of having HCO follow each range change, the ad- 

Musting computer announces the final range immediately after 
in ang tting off the last range sensing of the adjustment on his 
rtillen FT. This enables HCO to give his entire attention to fol- 
calle owing deflection shifts during adjustment. 

Our experience with this procedure was entirely satisfactory. 
es “tlhe time required to mass the battalion was reduced approxi- 
o 


mately 30 seconds, and effectiveness of the concentrations: was 
ng “oubled. The comment of the FD team after the initial 
strangeness had worn off was, “This is a lot better than the 
ay we used to do it.” 





Which Round Is Mine? 


By Maj. John R. Crossen, FA 


“On the way,” repeated the telephone operator, and the 
officer conducting fire raised his glasses to observe his bursts. 
About the time they were due to hit a series of rounds landed 
near the adjusting point. “Which rounds were mine? How 
shall I sense them?” groaned the observer. 

“On the way” came over the radio to the observer in the 
Cub. “Lost,” he finally sensed, “plane was not in position to 
observe at time shells lit.” 

Remedy: Telephone operator at the guns reports “Fired” 
the instant the guns crack. On hearing the “Fired,” the com- 
puter at FDC instantly presses the stem to start his issue stop 
watch. Knowing the range fired, the operations sergeant, a 
relief computer, or anyone available reads the time of flight 
from the firing tables. The radio (or telephone) operator at 
FDC working with the computer makes his usual report, “Bat- 
tery has fired.” THe is handed the running stop watch and 
told the time of flight. Five seconds before the shells are due 
to land he says, “Warning”—and at the instant of impact, 
“Hit. ” 

We have fired many adjustments in the combat zone in this 
fashion. Various observers report that they cannot tell if they 
see the burst first or hear the word “Hit.” Our observers 
both on the ground and in the air insist upon this sensing aid. 
They have picked out our bursts with ease when other bat- 
talions were firing all around the area. Several batteries or 
battalions can adjust on the same point at the same time with 
this aid, providing dust and smoke do not obscure the target. 
Pilots of the Cubs like the system as they thus have ample 
time to get in good position to observe. Ground observers do 
not strain their eyes uselessly for many seconds in fear that 
they may miss the burst. It is simple, the equipment is issue, 
and it works under fire. 





INFANTRY and TANK 


By Capt. Sydney S. Combs, FA 





Editor’s Note: Artillerymen are heartily ter- 
rain-conscious—but often just from their own 
immediate point of view, to include fields of 
fire, deadspace, and ricochet possibilities in ad- 
diton to the obvous position areas, possible 
OPs, etc. The modern TEAM is not just in- 
fantry-artillery, nor is it merely tank-artillery. 
Now it is INFANTRY — ARTILLERY — 
TANK. Our technique may often vary, de- 
pending on what is in front of us. It is there- 
fore especially important that we understand 
the effects of terrain on front-line attacking 
forces, as Capt. Combs so well outlines them 
here. 











The most important aspect of coordinated action between 
the doughboy and the tanker is the correct visualization of 
terrain and the mutual use of it. This cannot be emphasized 
too much; no one element can ever win without the whole- 
hearted help of the other regardless of the type of terrain. 


In all the fighting of Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy the German 
has been the defender and has been fighting a withdrawal 
action. He has naturally chosen the high commanding 
ground, and due to the superior observation given by this 
factor his defense has often been almost impregnable. Many 
feel that tanks cannot be used against these terrain blocks 
because the consummation of victory is not apparent and their 
proper mission—to break through and exploit the rear areas— 
does not seem a very likely possibility. 


The tank must help the infantryman in every way to seize 
the objective and take the high ground away from the enemy. 
This type of warfare must be developed so as to weaken the 
Hun until he is ready to be exploited. As Necker explains in 
his new book The German Army of Today, original German 
tactics were to use tanks not only to protect the infantry from 
machine guns but also to break through supported by the 
airplane and envelop the enemy flank, disrupting communica- 
tions and surrounding his now disabled forces. This has now 
been found to be out of date because the Russian and Ameri- 
can forces have attached from 80 to 100 tanks to each infantry 
division and present a much different problem from the French 
who in 1940 were improperly armed and prepared for such 
attacks. 


German tank tactics in Tunisia encompassed the conserva- 
tive type of attack, employing the panzer grenadier (motor- 
ized—not armored—infantry) and striking for terrain objec- 
tives; a company seizes a knoll, a battalion seizes a hill, a 
division takes a mountain. Only after combat do you learn 
the importance of the possession of high ground. 

We attempted to surround the Germans on a little hill at 
El Guettar and expected their surrender but they stayed and 
fought for 4 days while they caused serious casualties to a 
battalion of our force. It is easy to shoot down into a slit 
trench from the top of a hill, and remember—all the eyes have 
radios and all the radios have artillery and rocket mortars at 
their disposal. Breaking communication doesn’t mean just 
svrroundine men ard cutting wires. 
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Tactics of the immediate future are conservative and | 

‘ : one 
quire mass coordinated force of infantry and tanks backed sper: 


by very heavy artillery support. lavail 

The employment of tanks and infantry together as a wa 7 
presents numerous problems, and their solution can only hor 
accompanied by spontaneous friendship. Proper decision) pH 
never result from an infantry leader dictating tank sect 
a tank commander telling the doughboy exactly what to dd orah 
Their senior commander must take the two commanders to} T we 
position overlooking the terrain of the approaching battlefield);,. 
Getting each commander’s viewpoint on how to conduct th|eft 
battle, he congeals the ideas into a solid mass which deal The 
entirely with the use of terrain by the arm best suited to itftruc 
use. In other words, terrain determines whether the infantrline 
shall precede the tanks or whether the tanks will precede thi able 
infantry. Here is the doughboy speaking: “We will covelless 
your tanks from 100 yards behind across the flat space wher to b 
the machine guns would get us. You tankers let us precedj? » 
you through that minefield and belt of trees with you support att 


ing us with your fire. From the other edge of the trees to th defi 
base of that sharp rise of the crest you precede us and w i 
abo 


doughs will keep our eyes open for any AT guns 100 yar L 
to your rear, and if one opens up we will neutralize him wit d 
our rifles just as well as you can with your 75s [this is tru 

incidentally]. Then from the foot of that crest we infantry 
will go up while you shoot in front of us with HE and machin 
guns and watch our flanks to prevent an enemy armored / 
tack. OK, Tanker, let’s have your ideas and we will conside stag 
them.” Tanker says “OK, Dough, but remember that M- by 
rifle of yours is mighty important. And don’t hesitate to shoo} one 
those 60-mm mortars right on me, if necessary.” sou 


They took the hill—did what a whole infantry division had int 
been smacking at for two weeks. Naturally all the artillerj &*" 
was backing up the whole operation, as was also every infantry “* 
machine gun, mortar, and cannon company. me 
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Need I go on in explaining success? It was achieved ly 


complete mutual cooperation, coordinating every arm availablj jj, 
with no thought as to which unit would get the credit fol ha: 
success. If you ever get a chance to work with the doughbo pot 
in the front line you will know who deserves credit for th jus 
victory. pat 

























Considering the Tunisia Campaign as a whole, wire was the 
asic means of communication. Its advantages over radio as 
security, dependability, and economy in use of enlisted op- 
wators have long been recognized. In all stabilized situations 
was run to OPs but in no situation was it deemed prac- 
@P Aticable to run it to forward observers with assault companies. 
Wigan all operations the infantry lines were too fluid and subject 
nie gto frequent change. 
4 The usual wire net consisted of direct lines from FDC to 
a batteries and a second administrative line to each battery from 
SSilikhe battalion switchboard. Likewise two lines were laid from 
Ai Division Artillery CP: one to battalion FDC for fire com- 
sammands and one to battalion switchboard for administration. 
ee iUse of the fire control net for administrative transmission was 
strictly prohibited but no restriction was placed on use of ad- 
in Waiministrative net for fire control. Use of radio was particularly 
necessary during periods of heavy shelling and bombing, when 
ked fm line was out most of the time. Supervision of reliefs for 
operators and linemen was necessary in order to insure the 
availability of fresh, alert personnel 24 hours a day. Laying 
of wire was generally poor, chiefly with respect to slack, an- 
choring, and crossings of roads. 
, Due to the dispersion required in the firing battery it was 
ACtICS Wnecessary to equip each gun section with a telephone (pref- 
t to di erably head and chest set) and lay a party line to each section. 
€tS t0?Two methods were used by various batteries. One was a party 
ttlefield jine in series: ie., each section laid a line to the section on its 
luct thileft and Section No. 1 laid a line to the executive officer’s post. 
h deallThe second method was a trunk line laid by a 14-ton wire 
d to iftruck through the position, with each section laying a short 
nfantyline to it and connecting with test clips. Light weight, expend- 
ede thtable assault wire was preferred for this net because it required 
il covel less stowage space and frequently in sudden displacements had 
e wher to be abandoned. A better solution to this problem would be 
precedj2 5- or 7-set net, depending on the number of guns in the 
upport battery, of the SCR-536 hand radio. Battle experience has 
s to thi definitely proved, however, that some means other than voice 
and w must be employed to insure prompt receipt of fire commands 
D yand above the noise of battle. 
os a Until wire could be laid or when wire communication failed, 
eo and throughout fast-moving operations, radio was used. Con- 
fantr| imuous wave code was used very infrequently—only when 
. | transmissions over great distances were necessary. The con- 
1achidl duct of tactical operations entirely by radio (including all 
red a! headquarters up to Corps) was frequently the case in the early 
onsictl stage of the campaign. Never was I unable to communicate 
it M4 by radio, although at times it was necessary to relay through 
» shoo} one or more intermediary nets. For example, on May 2nd 
southwest of Mateur a tank company commander was driven 
yn had into a small defiladed area from which there was no defiladed 
rtiller§ exit, by an 88-mm AT gun which had remained silent until he 
fantr| Was past it. Having lost six of his tanks before finding cover, 
one of which was his own in which he had been badly burned 
when it caught fire, he realized he had to neutralize the gun 
before he could move. He checked radio communication to 
his combat command HQ, which had communication with my 
battalion by relaying through Div Arty. He then took a 
portable 509 set forward on foot, located the gun, and ad- 
justed our fire on it by relaying sensings through his Com- 
pany Executive, Combat Command Hgs, and Div Arty, to my 
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Armored Artillery Communication 8y tt. Col. £ H. Burba, FA 


FDC. The adjustment was effective; he moved the remainder 
of his tanks out while we kept the gun neutralized. 


The following organization of SCR-193s within the CP of 
an Armored FA Bn proved to be most efficient: 
C.O. half-track —Combat Command Net 
Exec half-track —Battalion Command Net 
S-3 half-track —Div Arty Net 
CommO half-track —Reconnaissance Bn Net (Monitor) 


An extension loud speaker and microphone was run from 
the Exec radio to S-3 vehicle around which FDC was located. 
An extension loud speaker was run to the Exec half-track 
from the CommO’s radio, which was in the Ren Bn net. A 
short telephone line was installed from Exec vehicle to FDC, 
over which messages were relayed to and from Div Arty radio. 
This set-up was completely installed within 8 minutes after the 
vehicles stopped rolling, and gave the following advantages: 
1. The Executive Officer, S-2, or the Adjutant, one of whom was 
always on duty in the CP located in or near the Exec half- 
track, could keep abreast of the tactical situation by having all 
communications available at one place. 
Situation map, kept at CP, could be kept posted continuously. 
Circulation within CP was reduced. 
Shelling and bombing did not interrupt operation of the CP. 
Traffic around FDC was reduced 
FDC Bn Cmd Net was made available for use in the event FD 
net failed. 
7. Div Arty Net was made available to S-3 for receiving fire mis- 
sions and reporting those completed. 


al ae aa al 


German radio intercept service is excellent on both FM and 
AM sets. You may expect them to have our PMC broken 
down within 7 days after it is first used; it should therefore 
be changed more often. An example of this occurred prior to 
Sidi bou Zid, when the British picked up:and decoded a Ger- 
man message concerning their attack to be launched Feb 13th 
at 1500. When one unit could not get into position another 
transmission postponed the attack until 1600 hrs, and this too 
was intercepted. Both messages were forwarded immediately 
by British and a warning was sent by radio using American 
PMC. This transmission was intercepted and decoded by the 
Germans, who immediately changed their PMC and called off 
the attack. 

In another case an FM transmission was acted upon imme- 
diately after its interception. The Germans had taken an Arty 
radio out of a captured disabled 14-ton the previous day, and 
evidently passed it immediately to their artillery. An excited 
assistant battery executive screamed over the FD net that an 
enemy battery was adjusting on his position and the last round 
landed 300 short. Jerry immediately fired another on that 
sensing and when the excited officer said “That was right in 
the gun position,” another six volleys came in right away. 
Jerry also rides-FD frequencies when his counterbattery infor- 
mation is not so good, and picks up adjusted data to plot back 
azimuths from coordinates where his observer says our fire was 
falling. Obviously simple codes will pay dividends. 


When radio silence is prescribed provision must be made for 
communication after radio silence is lifted and during the 
period required to tune AM sets and open nets. Some com- 
manders have ordered radio silence for 2 days or more and 
then expected their AM sets to function immediately when it 


is lifted. 
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TANKS AS AUXILIARY ARTILLER 
By Lt. T. P. Rand, FA 


Employment of tanks as fire power to reinforce organic ar- 
tillery has progressed beyond the experimental stage in our 
armored division. We find that only a little additional training 
for our survey sections is necessary to take care of the tanks. 

On a recent field problem (which was held under extremely 
adverse conditions — freezing temperatures, ice storms, and 
snow) my battalion had attached to it one company of me- 
dium tanks. These were equipped with telescope sights M-38, 
none of them having azimuth indicators. The reconnaissance 
section of one of the firing batteries was given the job of run- 
ning the position area survey for the tanks. The firing chart 
was a photo map. 

Our RO was shown the area the tanks were to occupy after 
dark; it was approximately 500 yards wide and 200 yards deep. 
This he divided into 3 approximately equal parts, one for 
each platoon of 5 tanks. The formation chosen for the tanks 
was a modified W, leaving a minimum of 50 yards between 
any two tanks. To indicate the position of each one of the 15 
tanks stakes were driven into the ground. A point identifiable 
on the photo map was selected; from it the reconnaissance sec- 
tion ran a survey to each one of the “base tanks” (tank nearest 
the center of each platoon). Direction was taken from an 
orienting line, which was staked in with a place-mark for each 
platoon. 

In addition to running the usual connecting survey to the 
artillery batteries, the battalion survey officer also connected to 
the chosen point at the tank company’s position. He received 
from the battery RO an overlay of the position area survey 
run for the tanks. Base angles were computed for each of the 
tank platoons. The direction from each tank to the base point 
was determined by laying two aiming circles reciprocally, one 
aiming circle being set up over the place mark, the other over 
the “base stake” for each tank (stake indicating the tank’s 
position). Two more “directional stakes” were driven into 


the ground—tespectively 50 and 100 yards from the “base 
stake”—so that the tank, being over the “base stake,” could 
sight itself in on the base point. Luminous markers attached 
to the “base stakes” made it easier to find these stakes in 
the darkness, as the tanks were not due until late that night. 
All this work having been accomplished in about two hours, 
the battery reconnaissance section took a few hours off for rest. 









Around 2300 hours, when the tanks were approaching the 
area, the section was alerted. Its personnel led the tank com 
pany into the position area, one man acting as guide for eag, 
platoon and taking one tank at a time to his “base stake.” A 
a safeguard against any tank’s using another tank’s “died 
tional stake,” all sets of one “base stake” and two “directions 
stakes” had been tagged identically. It took about 45 minute 
for the whole company to be laid on the base point. Layin 
was accomplished by sighting the tank in through either th 
sight or the tube on the “directional stakes,” each of whic 
had to be illuminated by a man with a flashlight (the luminow 
markers can not be seen through sight or bore). 





| AU 
At dawn next morning the “base tank” of the center platoomrtille 
fired a center-of-impact registration. Corrections determined the 
. . xperit 
from it were applied to data sheets which had been sent to thon ot 
tanks during the night. The command to fire a certain con _ 
. . 4 e 
centration was given by the tank company commander, wh 
with his tank and radio was located at the artillery battaliog 


CP. The effect of the concentrations was perfect. The sizd 


bssign: 
Battali 





of a concentration of all three tank platoons was no more Yo 
than 200x200 yds. ome 
ComMENTS pe y 


If azimuth indicators are available the procedure for laying7— 
the tanks is considerably simpler. In our problem 45 staked ., 
had to be set out for just one company. Also, making ordered Lo 
shifts will thereby be easier for tankers since the azimuth indi] [~ 
cator works like a panoramic sight. In our problem some of 
the tanks simply used turns of the previously calibrated hand: 
wheel, others had put out stakes in the ground indicating 
shifts of 407 each which they had determined with their tele. 
scope sights. 

For setting off the elevation all used gunners’ quadrants. 


On a subsequent problem the tanks were used in the same 
manner as an artillery battalion, an adjustment being made by ri 
one tank and all 15 tanks coming in on the effect. The com} — 
munication set-up and the incomplete knowledge of artillery 
command nomenclature on the part of the tankers were . 
only problems then. But with close control executed by ar 
artillery officer at the tank position this problem was success] &x 
fully solved. wt 





| SPAN IN FEET 





Interesting German rocket develop] ™ 
ments clearly show in this photo from 4, 
Russia. Crate in center is fitted with 
“sedan-chair” handles to facilitate han 
dling. Projector at the right is highly 
skeletonized, to reduce weight and sav] » 
material. The rocket principle obviates} { 
any need for a tube, which would bed 
useless in this case anyway because off w 
the bulbous explosive head. Projecto «4 
is mounted on wheels, like an artiller) 
piece. Note ejection holes around the 
base of each rocket. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE: This article is not intended to make Field 
rtillerymen bridge experts in one easy lesson, but to explain the use 
ermine@! the Engineer School’s Bridge Card. After a little practice and 
erience in using the bridge card you will be able to say within a 
mn or two whether a bridge will safely hold your battery’s prime 
overs and guns. 

The writer is not an Engineer officer. He is a Field Artilleryman 
ssigned on special duty with the S-2 section, 269th Engineer Combat 
attalion. 


You, a forward observer, are riding along a dusty trail and 
ome to a rickety-looking bridge. You know that you can 
et your jeep over safely but you aren’t sure about your bat- 





- layin 


| stake Rectangular Wooden Stringers with Timber Flooring. Safe Gross 
»rdered] Load in Tons for Stringers One Inch Wide. Capacity of One Lane. 








th indi DEPTH OF BEAM IN INCHES 
Example: Determine capec- 
ome o 6 81012 14 16 18 (£0 22 24 ity of one-lane bridge which 
10 |. 40 15 has six 8” x10” wooden 
| hand stringers ever a span of 
| Pa 2 44 15 18 = = x 18’; ey 
. : = “"; value rom le 
a : ee ee 
. wi = x = 
ir tele- z * ~- in.; .28 x 48 = 13.4 or 13 
16 85 tons, safe capacity. 
| 18 15 For Stringers of Round 
& 20 Timber: Use diameter of 
ants. @ timber as depth, 0.4 of di- 
oy “38| .50 3 emeter a8 width, and use 
e same 28 42 ee 
ade by Figures Under Black Line: Should not be used for design. 
e com, 


rtilleryy Steel Stringers (Standard I) with Timber Flooring. Safe Gross 
‘| Load in Tons for One Steel Stringer. Capacity of One Lane. 


re the 
b DEPTH OF BEAM IN INCHES 
y an 5 6 7 8 10 12 15 18 20 2% 
ICCeSS| Example: Determine capac- 1. 
ity of a two-lane bridge 1.4 1 0 
which has under each lane 
six 10” standard I-beam 
stringers over a span of 20 1. - e 
feet: span — 20’; depth — 
10”; value from table using 5 


20’ and 10” — 4.2; 6x 4.2 
= 25.2 or 25 tons, safe 


velop capacity. 








from For Standard Railroad Ralls 
Used As Stringers. Use 8.0 
| syith] values for 6” steel beams. = 
> han- 
righly Figures Under Biack Line: Should not be used for design. 
1 save 


: Passage With Caution: In emergen- Bridges of Two or More Lanes: Post- 

viates cies 25% overloads may cross provided ed to show capacity of one lane ob- 

vehicle reduces speed, stays on center tained by counting stringers under one 

] d be of bridge, and does not brake or shift lane only. For emergency passage of 

gears. one vehicle on centerline of bridge, 

7 / Data Used in Computing Tables: Safe count stringers in two lanes, multiply 
S€ Oj] unit bending stresses—2,100 p.s.i. for %Y %- and use proper table. 








. wood, 24,000 p.s.i. for steel. For other 
jectoiq data see FM 5-10 (revised edition) 
illery 

1 the 


It is recommended that the bridge card be cut out, pasted on card- 
board, covered with oiled transparent paper, AND USED! 








tery’s prime movers and guns. What would you do to deter- 
mine, definitely, the tonnage capacity of the bridge? 

That problem may confront you! Bridge and road recon- 
naissance is made by the engineers—but the engineers are busy 
people these days, what with bridging rivers like the Volturno 
and fighting as infantrymen when needed. That’s neither here 
nor there as far as you’re concerned. Bridges and roads may 
not have been reconnoitered, and it is up to you to get over 
on your own. 





BripGe RECONNAISSANCE Notes 
Bridge Characteristics 


Condition of approaches 

Number of lanes, width of each lane 

Number of spans, length of each span 

Height of bridge above deepest part of stream bed 

Overhead clearance for vehicles (very important) 

Capacity in tons (gross weight) 

Stream data: 
Width, depth, velocity, direction of flow 
Type of bottom, estimated bearing capacity of bottom 
Height, slope, nature of banks 

Abutments: Type, dimensions, condition 

Stringers: Number in each span, type, size, spacing, condition 

Flooring: Type, dimensions, condition 

Sketch of site: If time permits a simple sketch showing con- 
cealment afforded, turn-arounds, parking areas, detours, ex- 
pedient crossings 


Bridge Symbols 





Comciels. eee Oe. k 
Concrete, arch... : soilless nei ee 
Steel beam ee 
Steel truss ; eS 
a es ere ‘iting gee 
Stone arch... Merde 
Wood trestle Raed EN 
Wood truss wot 
x * x 
wo 2W9 16 at 20 
ht 22 H15 10T 
Good 


The above symbol if seen on a map beside a bridge would 
indicate: 


wo wood trestle 

2W9 __.width, two lanes each 9 ft. wide 

16 at 20 ____16 spans 20° long 

ht 22 height in feet above stream bed 

H15 __..overhead clearance in feet 

Good... general condition of bridge 

ee safe bridge capacity in tons, gross-weight of vehicle 














Loox For Mines First 


Before crossing a shaky-looking bridge in territory recently 
occupied by the enemy, stop your vehicle as close as you think 
is safe before actually crossing the bridge. No set rule can 
be laid down for this precaution. Advance cautiously toward 
the bridge, as trip-wires leading to mines may be planted on 
the road. 

Look at the approach to the bridge. Notice if the earth 
is firm, or if rains have washed it away. Remember that rainy 
weather will soften earth at the approach, and the forward 
pressure created by future heavy traffic may cause the pilings 
underneath to move several inches, weakening the bridge. 

Look at the pilings, beams, and flooring. Are they bent, 
broken, or cracked? Notice if the stringers are well seated 
on the sill at the approach, especially at the abutments. If 
they are not, then chances are that the trestle is leaning for- 
ward, or the stringers might have become loosened from the 
sil!. Excessive moss may cover weakness not visible to the eye 
unless you scrape the moss away and take a good look at the 
timber underneath the growth. 





SPAN OF Brince ExpLaiNepD onnag 
When speaking of span, one ordinarily thinks of the tox" 
e 


length. What is meant here (and what is meant on the bridy 
card) is the distance from support to support—support being For 
wood or concrete piles, steel or stone piers, in short, anythingty © 
that holds up the bridge or that the bridge is built upon. Pepth 
A bridge across a small stream ordinarily has but one span (for ¢ 
The length of that span will be measured (paced off) fromjn feet 
the supports or pilings on one side of the stream to those ogpooki 
the other side. Depth 
Whether a bridge has 5 spans or 25 matters not, since igatd i 
is the weakest span that will determine the tonnage capacityfind tl 
of the entire bridge. If you can’t get across the one bad spanjn one 
you can’t get across the bridge. Therefore the capacity wilfn one 
be determined by pacing off the length of the bad span, and(from 
getting certain other facts about it that you will have 68 « 


know in order to use the bridge card. Th 
How to Use tHe Brince Carp OSs 


The bridge card has been made up for use in figuring th ridg 








AMMUNITION LOADING CHARTS 


Logistics was a matter sadly neglected in most peace-time maneuv- 
ers. Even though commanders might have wanted to play that 
game, circumstances beyond their control frequently prevented their 
doing so. Regardless of the reasons for that situation, one result has 
been that this important subject had to be learned from scratch 
when we were plunged into a war. 


Now we have the vehicles and wherewithal with which to handle 


this situation. We find, however, a wide variety of loadings used by 
different units. To yield maximum efficiency, including prevention} T/C 
of dangerous overloads, the schedules on these pages have been care- : 
fully worked out. They have the seal of approval, although we}——= 
‘ ‘ - - : 6-37 
would especially mention that their use is not required. These charts 
are for your information, as a guide only. For special cautions con- 
cerning vehicle loading, see page 921 of this JourNaAL for Decem- 


ber, 1943. 

















6-33 
TYPE LOADS OF FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION FOR STANDARD VEHICLES 6-37 
Carrier 75 How | 105 How | 155 How | 155 Gun | 4.5” Gun | 8” How | 8” Gun | 240 How | Remarks 
Caisson, light, M1 52 
Car, half-track, M3A2 15 
Carriage, motor, 105-mm howitzer, M7 69 6-3: 
Carriage, motor, 155-mm gun, M12 10 
Carrier, cargo, M30 40 | 
Limber, light, M2 22 | 6-35 
Tractor, high speed, 18-ton, M4 6-3: 
Prime mover 15 12 12 
Sth section 30 20 12 
Tractor, high speed, 13-ton, M5 6-3 
Prime mover °64 24 38 |°Removed from clover leaves} 6-3 
5th section °64 24 38 
Tractor, high speed, 38-ton, M6 
Prime mover > | 14 6-5 
3d section , 15 14 
Trailer, %-ton $21 
Trailer, ammunition, M10§ 126 +54 18 18 32 ? 5 5 \$When Tlr, 1-ton, 2-wheel, 
+44" | cargo is substituted, type 
| load is the same 
|fWhen used in Armd FA,} 6-3 
| type load is 50 rds of 105. 
; | mm How am. 
Trailer, ammunition, 4-ton 120 72 108 |"In clover leaves. 6-6 
Trailer, ammunition, 10-ton 96 60 36 32 |*In 2-round wooden boxes. 
Truck, %4-ton |£28 rounds may be carried if 
Prime mover t21 | removed from clover leaf. 
Sth section 121 
Truck, 2'%4-ton 6-3 
Prime mover 36 
Sth section 222 57 36 36 32 
Ammunition train 222 93 36 36 48 6-‘ 
Headquarters, Firing Battery 18 18 32 10 6 6 
Truck, 4-ton 
Prime mover 36 48 
Sth section 54 64 
Truck, 7%-ton ; |*54 rds in Ist Trk, 7'4-ton in 
Prime mover 36 21 18 5th section; 108 rds in 2d} 6-' 
Sth section * 21 | 18 truck, 7'%-ton in Sth sec- 
tion. 









































onnage capacity of the two types of bridges most frequently 
the tas ncountered: (1) wooden bridges, and (2) bridges having 
he bridg ooden floor and piles, but steel “I’’-beam stringers. 
ort being For wooden bridges use the top card. The tonnage capac- 
anythingty of a bridge with wooden stringers is found by using the 
pon. fepth in inches of the average beam or stringer in one span 
ne span{(for example, 14”) compared with the length of the span 
F) fronjn feet from support to support (for example, 15’, paced off). 
those ofooking at these two figures in the bridge card columns 
Depth of Beam in Inches and Span in Feet, we go across the 
since gard in the same manner as when using map coordinates and 
capacityind the factor .70. Multiply the width of the average stringer 
ad spanin one span (for example, 3°) by the number of good stringers 
city wilfin one span (say, 8). Then 8 x 3” gives you 24”. 24” x .70 
an, and(from the card) gives the tonnage that the bridge will hold: 
have tJ6.8 or 17 tons. 

| The card states that in emergencies 257% overloads may 

cross provided the vehicle reduces speed, stays on center of 


ing thptidge, and does not brake or shift gears. Don’t make the 


mistake of not “pointing off” for the multiple decimal. It will 
be an excellent bridge if it will hold 168 tons! 

The bottom card is used for bridges with steel “I”-beam 
stringers. This card gives the strength of one I-beam for a 
given span; so you simply multiply the strength of the aver- 
age steel stringer in the span (taken from the card) by the 
number of steel stringers you find in the span. 


Sarety Factors INCLUDED 


Safety factors have been included in the bridge card that 
take into account some of the variables discussed above. If, 
however, according to the card you get an answer that the 
bridge will hold 13 tons, but on this rickety-looking bridge you 
have noted rotted timbers or stringers which cannot carry any 
load, then you must apply your common sense and “rule of 
thumb.” 

It is assumed that strong, well-built, concrete bridges in any 
part of the world will accommodate the prime movers and 
guns of an American infantry division. Such well-built bridges 
are not on roads usually used by the field artillery, however. 








TYPES, CAPACITIES, AND MODEL NUMBERS OF AMMUNITION FRAMES FOR FIELD ARTILLERY 
AS AUTHORIZED FOR STANDARD VEHICLES IN T/O’s ano E’s 





M14 
(3 rds) 
240-mm 
How 


5 Proj 
Frame 
240-mm 
How 


used by 
vention} T/O 
en care, & 


Unit 


M17 
(18 rds) 
155-mm 

Gun & How 


M25 
(32 rds) 
4.5-in 
Gun 


M22 
(8 rds) 
4.5-in 

Gun 


M21 
(6 rds) 
155-mm 
Gun & How 


M20 
(10 rds) 
8-in 
How 


M18 
(8 rds) 
8-in 
How 


M19 
(5 rds) 
8-in 


How 


7 Proj 
Frame 
8-in 


How 








ugh we 
e charts 
Ns con: 
Decem- 


lCruck-drawn 155-mm How, Firing Btry 
Truck, 4-ton, prime mover 
Truck, 2'4-ton, 5th section 
Truck, 4-ton, 5th section 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
Tractor-drawn 155-mm How, Firing Btry 
Truck, 2\4-ton, firing btry hq 
Trailer, ammunition, M10, fir btry hq 
Truck-drawn 4.5” Gun, Firing Btry 
Truck, 4-ton, prime mover 
Truck, 4-ton, 5th section 
Truck, 2%4-ton, 5th section 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
Tractor-drawn 4.5” Gun, Firing Btry 
Truck, 2'4-ton, firing bery hq 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
155-mm How, Service Btry, Truck-drawn 
and Tractor-drawn 
Truck, 2\4-ton, ammunition train 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
4.5” Gun, Service Btrv, Truck-drawn 
and Tractor-drawn 
Truck, 2'4-ton, ammunition train 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
Truck-drawn, 155-mm Gun, Firing Btry 
Truck, 7'4-ton, prime mover 
Truck, 7'4-ton, Sth section 
Truck, 74 -ton, Sth section 
Truck, 2%-ton, firing btry hq 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
Tractor-drawn, 155-mm Gun, Firing Btry 
Truck, 2\%4-ton, firing btry hq 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
Truck-drawn, 8” How, Firing Btry 
Truck, 7'4-ton, prime mover 
Truck, 7'4-ton, 5th section 
Truck, 2'4-ton, firing btry hq 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
Tractor-drawn, 8” How, Firing Btry 
Truck, 2'4-ton, firing btry hq 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
Truck-drawn, 240-mm How, M1918, 
Modified Firing Battery 
Truck, 7'4-ton, prime mover 
Truck, 7'4-ton, 3d section 
Truck, 2'4-ton, firing btry hq 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 1 
Tractor-drawn, 240-mm How, Firing Btry 
Truck, 2%4-ton, firing btry hq 
Trailer, ammunition, M10 
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6-39 
6-339 


6-39 
6-339 
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IPIARIOMNS WARS AQ) 
in ~ Xda 
q- 
IPA RA GIP elS : 
By Col. Conrad H. Lanza 
THE WAR WITH JAPAN (21 January to 20 February 44) 


SouTHEAsST AsIA 


There has been a decided increase of activity along the 1,000-mile 
border between India and Burma. On 23 Jan the British forces 
along this border were organized into the 14th British Army, under 
Lt.-Gen. W. J. Slim. The British pushed their patrol activity in a 
most aggressive manner. 

The mountains being high, jungle covered, and difficult, contact 
with the enemy was restricted: 

In Arakan: along the coast, along the general line Maungdaw— 
Buthidaung—Kaladan; in the Chin Hills: in the vicinity of Fort 
White, Kalemyo, and Tamu; in the Hukawng Valley: in the vicinity 
of Taipha Ga. 


Arakan Campaign 


Arakan has been the most active sector, and the only one involving 
operations of larger units. 

At the commencement of the period the British held Maungdaw 
and the Japanese Buthidaung. The British 7th India Division had 
encircled the latter from the west, around by the north to the north- 
east side. Its operations consisted in a series of limited attacks: the 
Air Force would bomb a selected locality, after which ground forces 
would attack. Small advances were made every few days. 

On 28 Jan the British used tanks for the first time in this cam- 
paign. Due to steep slopes the tanks were confined to valleys. Their 
progress could be observed from OPs on the high ground, and artil- 
lery support adjusted. Because of the terrain it is presumed that the 
enemy could do the same. 

As there had been much discussion in the Allied press regarding 
an Allied attack on Burma, the Japanese commander in that country 
apparently assumed that the formation of a new army, the assign- 
ment thereto of a new commander, and the increase of activity were 
preliminary steps to a general offensive. He decided to assume the 
initiative first. 

On 4 Feb he launched an attack in a northwest direction from the 
vicinity of Buthidaung. This broke through the British line, where- 
upon the Japanese marched northward on the west side of the Mayu 
River. On the same day another Japanese column approached the 
Mayu River and crossed in the vicinity of Taungs Bazar, without 
opposition. It then marched south, also on the west side of the 
Mayu River. 

On 5 Feb the two Japanese forces joined, and by the 7th had 
seized and held Ngakyedauk Pass across the Mayu Mountains, 
through which the British line of communications to the 7th India 
Division lay. A Japanese detachment, later estimated as about 2,000 
men, marched southwest. On the 6th this force reached the coast 
and captured and demolished the Ngayangyaung bridge, on the 
British main line of communications leading into Maungdaw. 

Up to this date the Japanese maneuver appears to have been a 
complete success. The Japanese were so pleased that they issued a 
communique announcing that the main British force was encircled 
and approaching elimination. 

In view of this situation the 7th India Division, without surren- 
dering any key points, assumed a hedgehog defensive. The 5th 
India Division was detailed to recapture the Pass, while other avail- 
able troops closed in from all sides on the enemy detachment at the 
bridge. Emergency measures were taken to supply troops by use of 
air transport and by opening other routes. All lines were held. A 
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detached force of West African troops was ordered to attack sou 
in the Kaladan valley. 

The British counterattack was started on 10 Feb, when Taun 
Bazar was reoccupied without much opposition. The Japanese at t 


Amer 
ish a 
At 


Ga. 


Pass and at the bridge dug in and erected centers of resistance. Th¢ /heré 
attacked vigorously any British in the vicinity. Very confused figh$8° 
ing resulted. On account of the jungle, the enemy could not a bat 
satisfactorily observed from the air. The British had air superiori or 

ing 


but it afforded little advantage under the circumstances. 


By 20 Feb, when this account closes, the 7th India Divis‘on waoccasi 
holding all its positions and was attacking north and east of Buthy Th 
daung. The 5th India Division was still clearing Ngakyedauk Pasgthe w 
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At the end of January RAF heavy bombers struck at Rangoon (1) 
while British and Indian troops pressed the foe back on the Arakat 
front on the Mayu Peninsula (2). There was continued fighting in 
the Chindwin Valley (3). American bombers gave support te 
American-trained Chinese ground forces attacking in the ee dar 


Valley (4). 














t had almost cleared the west exit and was within 2 miles of the east 
\\ Brit. Japs west of the Pass, including the detachment that seized 
} \phe bridge, had been broken up into small detachments. Some were 
- Kull bringing fire onto the road, but appeared to be on the way to 
< § Being eliminated shortly. 

After minor patrol engagements the West Africa troops in the 
aladan valley had reached several miles below Kaladan. 


Chin Hills 


Vigorous patrol activity is reported. The line appears to be along 
the Chindwin River from the vicinity of Tamu to Kalemyo, thence 
west to Fort White (Tiddim on some maps) . 


Hukawng Valley 


Through this valley lies the Ledo road, under construction from 
India to an eventual connection with the Burma road. Allied troops 
in this sector are American-trained and -equipped China troops, with 
American engineers and other attached units. American planes fur- 
ish air support. 

At the beginning of the period the Allies were approaching Taipha 
a. From there the line extended to Taro, in Allied possession. 


'\) 
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ese at 

ce. ThqThere has been constant contact with the enemy, with numerous en- 
sed fightgagements usually involving small forces of between a company and 
d not {ga battalion. Taipha Ga was captured on 1 Feb. By the 20th of the 


‘month Japs had been reported only 1 mile east of this place, but 
China troops had been 8 miles out to the east and south on previous 
ison wgoccasions. 

of Buthj The Allied advance in this sector appears to be sufficient to cover 
uk Pasgthe working parties on the road. 


New GuINngea 

On 20 Jan 3 Allied units were engaged on the north coast of New 
Guinea. In the Ramu valley an Australian force was advancing up 
the Faria River. On the coast, another Australian group was at Sio 
jjadvancing westward; this force had American engineer troops and 
an Australian Citizens’ Military Force attached. Units of the US 
32nd Div had been previously landed at Saidor, in rear of the enemy 
who was facing the division coming from Sio; its mission was to act 
as an anvil against which the Australians would drive and break the 
enemy. 

The Ramu valley saw the major engagements. The Australians 
attacked on 22 Jan, and in a series of engagements drove the enemy 
back from the headwaters of the Faria River. A saddle in the moun- 
'¢ £/tains beyond was cleared on 25 Jan. The division then commenced 
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Australian troops struggling northwestward (1) made a junction 14 

) miles east of Saidor with American forces (2) that landed near that 

| coastal point 2 Jan. The Americans have also moved 10 miles west- 

ward and, together with Australian units in the Ramu valley (3), 

threaten the Japanese base at Madang (4). Alexishafen, near Ma- 

dang, was bombed by the Allies, as were Wewak (A on inset), and 
Rabaul (B) and near-by Kavieng. 





to descend the Moibjim valley. No report later than 2 Feb has been 
received regarding this force. 

The reinforced Australian force from Sio had an uneventful march 
along the coast, with occasional patrol contacts. It made connection 
with the 32nd Div near Saidor on 10 Feb. Along the way they 
counted approximately 1,200 Japanese dead, but had met practically 
no resistance. The enemy was supposed to have been a division of 
about 14,000 men. It was believed to have disintegrated through 
disease, starvation, injuries, etc. The combined Allied forces re- 
newed the westward advance, and at the end of the period had 
made contact with the enemy at the Mot River. 

On 14 Feb Rook Island (Umboi on some maps) was occupied by 
Allied forces. No enemy was found. 


New Britain 


American forces previously landed, which had completed occupa- 
tion of the areas around Arawe on the southwest coast and of Cape 
Gloucester and Borgen Bay, have exploited their gains. Contact by 
land has been established. As far as known no enemy remains in the 
west part of the island. 

Japanese air establishments (including airfields) remain at Talasea 
and at Gasmata, respectively at about the center of the north and 
south sides of the island. The main Japanese base remains around 
Rabaul, at the northeast end. 

Rabaul has been extensively attacked by air. Main Allied air 
forces come from the Solomon Islands. The flying distance from 
Bougainville is only 275 miles. The enemy has several air fields and 
a naval station; all are attacked by day or night or both, and almost 
daily. Naval forces have started to aid in attacking convoys bring- 
ing in supplies and replacements. 

The tonnage of bombs regularly dropped, and the damage ob- 
served to shipping and barges, is extensive. The plan adopted ap- 
parently contemplates inducing the enemy to abandon New Britain 
without forcing the Allies to undertake a major expeditionary force 
to attack the remaining enemy posts. Should the enemy fail (or be 
unable) to do this, presumably there would be an expedition. 


New IRELAND 


The enemy maintains a major base at Kavieng, at the north end. 
This is over 400 miles from the nearest Allied fields. It has been 
and is being heavily bombed. An air blackade is being maintained 
over approaching shipping. 

On 15 Feb New Zealand and American forces occupied Green 
Island (Nissan on some maps), which lies some 80 miles east of the 
south end of New Ireland and at a little less distance from the north 
end of Buka Island, which is adjacent to Bougainville. There was no 
enemy. In due course of time air fields will be available on this 
island; it will be one more Allied base in the South Pacific. 


SoLomons 

American forces hold a base around Empress Augusta Bay on the 
west coast of Bougainville Island. There has been considerable patrol 
and some artillery activity without much change in the situation. 

Total enemy-forces on Bougainville plus a detachment on Choiseul 
Island are estimated as 20,000 men. It is expected that with the 
capture of Green Island supplies for the enemy can be stopped, and 
that this will result in their capitulation. 

NOTE: DATES IN REMAINDER OF THIS SECTION ARE THE LOCAL 
DATES, CORRESPONDING TO EAST LONGITUDE. DATES GIVEN IN 
USN COMMUNIQUES ARE HABITUALLY WEST LONGITUDE DATES, 
WHICH ARE ONE DAY EARLIER THAN LOCAL TIME. 

CaroLine IsLANps 

Army planes bombed Ponape on 15 Feb. One small ship was re- 
ported sunk. Ponape and Kusaie were bombed in another flight on 
the 18th. 

The major attack was by a powerful Navy Task Force. On 17 
Feb several hundred planes were flown from it against Truk. This 
group of islands is reported as the main base for Jap sea and air 
operations in the South Pacific. 

Details of this attack are not available. The American and Jap- 
anese communiques are substantially alike, and give a summary. Our 
planes attacked on 17 and 18 Feb. Air opposition was encountered 
on the first day but none on the second. AA fire was heavy on both 
days. 

Damage involved the sinking of 2 Japanese cruisers, 3 destroyers, 
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and 17 other ships, and a serious amount of destruc- 
tion to shore installations. The Japanese admit the 
loss of 120 planes. We claim having downed 127, 
but also claim 50 others damaged. Our loss was re- 
ported as 17 planes, plus 1 ship damaged. 

At date of writing the effect of this raid cannot 
yet be determined. It is a new and extensive increase 
in the range of American naval and air operations. 


MarsHALL IsLaANps 








The Marshall Islands consist of two parallel chains 
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extending from northwest to southeast, about 150 rd 


miles apart. The eastern chain is the Ratak, the 
western, the Ralik. The former has 16 atolls, the saad 
latter 18; the atolls extend over 600 miles from north 





to south. Each atoll is of irregular shape and of 
coral formation, and consists of a number of islets ' 
surrounding an interior lagoon. Depth of the lagoon nso X 
seldom exceeds 150 feet. Outside the atoll the wa- 
ter drops quickly to great depths. All islets are on 
low: the highest elevation reported is 33 feet, which 
is unusually high. The soil is sand, except for a few 
places where decayed vegetation is mixed with sand. 0 tilnes 

The administrative head of the islands has been He Bll. 
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Jaluit, an atoll of 50 islets near the south end of 





Military operations against these islands have cen- 
tered about Kwajalein atoll, at the north center of 
the Ralik Chain. Its general shape is an arc 80 miles 
long and 20 miles wide at the center, tapering off 
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Army forces were mopping up Japanese forces on the southern end (1) of Kwa- 
jalein Atoll, while marines at the northern end (2) had already wiped out all but 
a handful of the enemy and were proceeding with the completion of their task. A 
great United States fleet anchored in the huge Kwajalein lagoon. The inset map 
shows the relationship of Kwajalein Atoll to the central, south and southwest Pacific 
areas, including the big Japanese base at Truk. 


to the two ends which point nearly west and south, respectively. post accessories. Our expedition to capture Kwajalein was com: 

The enemy’s forces (of about 8,000 men) were divided between manded by Rear Admiral R. K. Turner. Ground troops, consistin 
two posts 50 miles apart: at the south end on Kwajalein, and at cen- of a provisional corps of two divisions, were under Maj. Gen. H. M. 
ter of the outer arc on Roi and Namur, connected islets. Each of Smith, USMC. The 4th Marine Division (under Maj. Gen. Har- 
these posts had an airfield, a pier, supply dumps, barracks, and usual ry Schmidt) was detailed to capture Roi and Namur, and the 7th 


























the Ralik Chain. Other atolls where the enemy had American soldiers and marines, supported by capital ships and planes, establishedouth 
established airfields or other military works are: beachheads on the atoll of Eniwetok in the Marshall group. Its most importanifiyisi 
. — mits . islands are Engebi (1), which has an excellent airfield, and Parry and Eniwetok (2)T roo 
wuss tor Besoabe mde Cenee toe qa As our forces landed on the atoll (A on inset), the Japanese hinted at fighting bom 
Mili. Truk (B), but Secretary Knox, reporting a big victory there, said the action had). 
been solely an aerial strike. In the southwest Pacific Allied fliers completed thepoprc 
virtual destruction of a convoy off New Hanover (C), sinking twelve merchantmen 
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and three warships. 


Inf Div (Maj. Gen. Charles H. Corlett) was tof 
attack Kwajalein Island. 

Prior to the attack an extensive bombing campaign ee 
was undertaken. In the period from 21-29 Jan I4), 
major air attacks were delivered against the 3 enemy), 
bases in the Radak Chain, of which 7 were against nipe 
Maloelap. During the same period 7 attacks wereN.., 
made against bases in the Ralik Chain, of which 2} wy 
were against Kwajalein. ack: 

The naval force covering the transports and land-/p - 
ing craft transporting the two divishions includedHefe: 
numerous aircraft carriers, battleships, and other watbnd 
vessels. Air forces based upon the recently capturedhort 
Gilbert Islands were in support. Naval air forcesfiller 
were commanded by Rear Admiral M. H. Mischer, (Gea 
army air forces (7th Air Force) by Maj. Gen. Willispefo 
H. Hale. oO 

On 30 Jan the leading elements of the amphibious fein 
expedition, consisting of the warships and aircraft Pet 
carrier force, arrived opposite the two selected ob-fM* 
jectives in the Kwajalein atoll and immediately F** ' 
started a vigorous shelling and bombing. Detachedf"* 
forces at the same time attacked Eniwetok, at thef °° 
north end of the Ralik Chain, and Wotje and Maloe-|P'¢t 
lap in the Radak Chain. The enemy realized that af" 
major attack was involved, but his communiques in-P°™ 
dicate that he was unable to determine where the)” * 
blow would fall. 

During the ensuing night (30/31 Jan) 45 tons of f°" 
bombs were dropped on the Kwajalein objectives andf*° 
10 tons on Wotje. Minor amounts were dropped onf*” 
Jaluit and Mili, at the south ends of the two Chains. P™) 

Preparatory fire started on the 30th and continued|P°) 
on the 31st. An air fight occurred around Roi Island = ; 









































ing which 18 enemy planes are reported as having been downed 
MMhile 50 others were noted on the ground, burned out or damaged 
ty the preparatory fire. 


Gm 1) On 1 Feb the preparatory fire was continued all day on Kwajalein 
ue nd Roi. Army planes also bombed Wotje and Maloelap, while 
o—, avy planes attacked Eniwetok. Under protection of the naval fire 
@-liiind air cover, troops started landing. 

aaa Shortly before 1000 hrs the 4th Marine Division landed 4 miles 
ausgce outhwest from Roi on two undefended islets, Boggerlapp and Mellu. 


Zause | |Between these two islets a good channel leads into the lagoon. As 


hoon as it was ascertained that this was clear, ships passed in and 


—4" 30" barked additional troops on three islets southeast of Namur: En- 


ugarret, Ennumennet, and Ennubirr. During the remainder of the 
tay, besides continuing the preparatory fire on Roi and Namur, the 
Hivision artillery was emplaced on the captured islets to be ready to 
ire by daybreak in support of the attack on Roi and Namur. 
Roi Island is a quadrilateral with diagonals about %-mile long; 
ese were the airways. Except for hangars and other air accessories, 
da coastal battery facing west, there was little else on this island. 
amur is 400 yards southeast of Roi. The islets are connected on 
he lagoon side by a sand bar, and northeast thereof by a road parallel 
o the bar and 400 yards beyond it. On Namur was the post, and a 
my, ||foast battery facing north and east. Japanese coast batteries appear 
o have been completely neutralized by the preparatory fire. 

__ | On 2 Feb a regiment of Marines attacked Roi by landing on the 
tablished@outh side of that islet. It was covered by naval shell fire, by its own 
mportaniivision artillery on the islets taken the day before, and by air cover. 
tok (2)Mfroops reached shore with only light losses. Artillery fire was dis- 
hting placed northward as troops moved inland. The right battalion was 
tion hadbeld up 200 yards from the beach by a strong point covering the 
eted thonroach to the road and sand bar leading to Namur. By use of 
hantmentiame throwers and tanks this was slowly reduced. By 1400 hrs the 

tire island was in American possession. 

A landing on Namur met stronger resistance. The troops called 
as comp air assistance, which had not been needed on Roi. With the aid 

<sin apf troops from Roi, the south side of Namur was occupied in hard 

‘fghting. The enemy’s main line of resistance was found to be about 
P00 yards back of the beach. Darkness stopped the advance, with 
e Japs holding the north half of Namur. During the night hours 
number of Japs infiltrated into the American lines to constitute a 
iper problem on the next day. 
On 3 Feb the American attack was pushed on Namur. Troops 
d bazookas and flame throwers to reduce concrete pill boxes. 
ivision artillery furnished general support. The advance proceeded 
ithout serious interruption and ended by 1300 hours. Except for 
ipers this ended the battle at Roi and 












this assistance the advance made about one mile. 

On 3 Feb the attack was renewed but (due to the small front) in 
spite of the very strong artillery assistance available, progress was 
slow. It was therefore decided to attack Kwajalein from the north. 

On the 4th, after suitable preparation fire furnished by the Navy 
and the Air Force, the 7th Inf Div landed troops on 3 islets north 
of Kwajalein: Gugegwe, Loi, and Ebeye. At all three islets oppo- 
sition was met, but it was serious only at Ebeye, the nearest of the 
three islets to Kwajalein. 

On 5 Feb the attack was renewed against both Ebeye and Kwaja- 
lein. For the Ebeye operation artillery on Enubuj supported the 
attack at a range of 13,000 yards. Naval fire aided. Enemy resistance 
was overcome during the afternoon. 

On Kwajalein troops, with tanks leading, advanced under cover 
of an intense naval and artillery shelling. The Air Force bombed 
liberally. Japanese resistance crumbled and ended before the end of 
the day. Some Japs surrendered as the result of an appeal made 
over a loud speaker. 

On 6 Feb isolated snipers were suppressed, and detached enemy 
forces at Gugegwe, Bigej, and Eller islets were overpowered. The 
other islets of the atoll were undefended. 

Casualties have been reported as: 


Killed W ounded Missing Total 
Americans 
at Roi and Namur = 129 436 65 630 
Kwajalein 157 712 17 886 
Total 286 1,148 82 1,516 
Japanese 
at Roi and Namur 3,472 
Kwajalein 4,650 





8,122; some prisoners were taken. 


Eniwetok Atoll is at the northeast of the Marshall Islands. Like 
the others of the group it is a circular reef with a number of islets, 
roughly 25 miles in circumference, surrounding a lagoon. The enemy 
had an air base at the north end, on Engebi, a triangular shoped 
islet about 114 miles on each side. 

A Naval Task Force escorted an expedition consisting of the 22nd 
Marines and part of the 106th Inf. Rear Admiral R. K. Turner was 
in command. On 18 Feb the expedition delivered a strong artillery 
preparation against 10 islets close to and both east and west of 
Engebi. There was practically no opposition, and the troops were 


then landed. 








amur. 
While Roi and Namur were being at- nS 
tacked, the 7th Inf Div attacked Kwajalein. * 
d land-Dn 1 Feb initial landings were made on un- . 
icludedHefended islands: Ninni, Gea, Ennylabegan, ; %, 
et watknd Enubuj, which were from 10 to 3 miles . ‘s 
ipturedhorthwest of Kwajalein. The division ar- 
forcesfillery was then emplaced. The landing on 
lischer,{Gea was unintentional: it was made just 
Willisbefore dawn in mistake for Ninni. 

On 2 Feb a landing was made on Kwaja- 
hibious#ein at the southwest end, which was that 
ircraftPearest to the seized islets. Kwajalein has 
ed ob-fhe shape of an arc, with 2'4-mile axis. The 
diately PtC centers around the lagoon. The end of 
tached fe island where the landing was made had 
at theft coastal battery, found neutralized by the 
Vlaloe-(Pteparatory fire. In rear of this was the 
that afitfeld, its far end being about a mile be- 
es in. Pond the landing beach. The north end 
e the}! the island contained the post. 

The initial landing was not seriously con- 
ons of Rested, but strong resistance soon followed. 
s and togress was slow. The average width of 
ed onfSWajalein island is only % of a mile, so 
hains. (tly a small number of troops could be de- 
inued#Ployed for the attack. They had, however, 21. 
slandll the division artillery, strong air forces, 
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and a most powerful naval fire. With 











At 0600 hrs on 19 Feb the Navy fired a strong preparatory fire 
against Engebi, then the 22nd Marines were ferried over from the 
islets. The shelling had killed a large number of Japs, and disabled 
most of the beach defenses. By afternoon all resistance had been 
overcome, but not before a short, sharp fight in which our casualties 
are reported as 150 killed and 350 wounded. 

As this account closes, Eniwetok (less Parry, an islet at the east 
edge) has been occupied. Operations aaginst Parry are under way. 


COMMENTS 


1. Operations against Japan have been speeded. The Marshall 
Islands have been all but captured, and operations have been com- 
menced against the Caroline Islands. Other operations toward New 
Ireland and New Britain and in New Guinea have been advanced. 
Only on the Burma frontier has progress been limited: due to the 
Japanese counteroffensive, what had promised to be a successful ad- 
vance is temporarily delayed. 

2. Operations against the Marshalls have differed from the preced- 


WAR IN RUSSIA (21 January to 20 February 44) Gat 


There has been no change in the strategical situation during the 
period. The Russian armies have been on both the strategical and 
tactical offensive, the German armies on the strategical defensive 
and usually on the tactical defensive; they occasionally assume the 
tactical offensive to force the Russians to maintain a reserve to meet 
sudden thrusts. If forces were not quickly available to meet these 
they might penetrate into Russian rear areas and cause considerable 
trouble. 

The general result of the war has been decided Russian gains 
in the north and south sectors. Only minor gains were made in the 
center. 

Operations will be considered by sectors: 

North—Leningrad to vicinity of Novosokolniki (exc.) 

North Central—south to the Pinsk Marshes 

South Central—south to a line through Kremenchug and Kirovograd 

South—south to the Black Sea 

NortH Sector 

The line as of 16 Jan was 

Gulf of Finland (with Russian beachhead around Oranienbaum)— 
Peterhov (German)—Uritsk (3 miles from Leningrad) (G)—Pulkovo 
(Russian)—Pushkin (line through this town)—Kolpino (R)—Pe- 
trushino (G)—Mga River (German bridgehead at Mga)—Lyuban 
(G)—Soltsi (R)—Volkhov River (German bridgeheads at Grusino 
and Novgorod)—Lake Ilmen—Polista River (with German bridge- 
head at Staraya Russa) —Utekhina (G)—Kholm (G). 

Prior to this period the only activity in this area for a year had 
been raids for orientation purposes, and a German shelling of Lenin- 
grad which had started in October and continued day and night. 
This was an increase over intermittent shelling which had been going 
on since August, 1941. It now appears that this renewal of German 
artillery activity may have been a ruse to lead the Russians to believe 
that an offensive was intended. 

From a British report, the German High Command decided to 
abandon the Leningrad area as early as last September. This, said 
the report, was ordered in August, the result of the conference 
at German GHQ (held between 29 Jul and 5 Aug) at which it was 
decided to withdraw from south and central Italy and from a large 
part of Russia. While the retreats were to be prepared for, they 
were not to be carried out any sooner than necessary. The enemy 
was to be induced to wear himself out by continuous offensives 
against prepared positions. It was hoped that with time this would 
result in a decrease of the Allied superiority in numbers over the 
Axis. 

It seems probable that the decision to withdraw from around 
Leningrad was confidentially promulgated not later than August. 
Subsequent events indicate that the withdrawal did follow a plan. 
The lack of surprise on the part of Finland indicates that it was in- 
formed in advance, as Italy had been. The British report that neces- 
sary preparations for a withdrawal had been completed by Septem- 
ber may be correct, but as no Russian attack came the front lines 
were held. 
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ing one against the Gilbert Islands. In the Marshalls care was 
to completely cover all targets with strong artillery fire in advay’*® 
of the landing of troops. At th 
Navy reports indicate that against Roi and Namur 5,000 tom) Ru: 
ammunition were fired by guns prior to the landing. The combj They 
area of these two islets is about 7/16 of a square mile, or 280 ag 
It took three days to fire the preparation. This works out as j@): 
tons of ammunition for each acre, or nearly 48 tons a day for those 
successive days. The enemy subjected to this fire is reported to ha per 
been killed, wounded, or stunned. Many survivors were unable On 
handle their weapons. 
The enemy garrison was larger than that at Tarawa in the Gilber hov— 
The casualties they were able to inflict on the Americans were mugine k 
less. The artillery preparation accomplished its mission. becon 
3. The naval forces used by the Allies in the Pacific have been Louth 
large that no enemy naval force dared to intervene. The Jap | 
have been unable to relieve any position of theirs which was atta Hig 
They are well aware of this condition and are busy building a great igh 
air force with which to cope with future Allied offensives. They hagor at 
decided that they have a chance this way. They have no hopes Or 
being able to build a navy comparable to that of the United Sea, tk 
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Rusisa prepared an offensive which was launched by 3 Sroups | 
15 Jan: 

Leningrad Army Group (Gen. Leonid A. Govorov) from the place 
cinity of Leningrad would attack toward the line Narva—Lug 
both inclusive. og 

Volhovo Army Group (Gen. Kiril A. Meretskov) from the Voljtiem 
hov River south of Volkhovo would attack toward the line Lugprote 
(exec.) —Shimsk. Lccot 

The foregoing 2 Army Groups, between them, are reported to ha¥ TI 
had 40 infantry divisions and the equivalent of 20 armored divisionment 
Their distribution between the Army Groups has not been ascefagin; 
tained. ar 
There was also a rom 











Liaison Group, in the sector Soltsi—Volkhovo, which was to maij O 

tain contact with the main forces as they advanced. 

German forces in this area were the 18th Army under Field M: 
shal George von Kuechler. According to Russian reports, the 
mans had 23 infantry and 4 tank divisions. In line opposite th 
Leningrad Army Group on a front of 21 miles were 7 division 
about 9 were opposite the Liaison Group on a front of 70 miles, an 
about 11 on a 45-mile front opposite the Volkhovo Army Group. A 
figures include divisions in reserve. The front was strongly fortified 

The winter had been unusually mild. Extensive swamps were on 
thinly frozen over; it was impracticable to move vehicles over them 
Many stream lines, which ordinarily were frozen solid, were oped 
This condition prevented extensive movements over large areas. B 
tween swamps, troops (other than ski troops) were confined to road 
These were so muddy that vehicles constantly bogged down. It 
necessary to use large numbers of infantry to drag equipment fo 
ward. 

All this greatly aided the defense. It enabled the Germans | 
withdraw under protection of rear guards as and when ordered. 


Leningrad Offensive 
On 15 Jan the Russian attack was launched 


From Oranienbaum: main attack toward the east, secondary of 

toward the south; 

From Pulkhovo: main attack toward the west. 

The country in these sectors was generally flat, and covered wil 
small towns, parks, woods, and streams. At Pulkovo is Hill 75, th 
only hill in the area; it was the site of the observatory. It happene 
that between it and the main German positions around Krasnoe Se 
the country was more open than elsewhere. In this area over whid 
observation was good, the main part of the artillery preparation w 
directed. This lasted for 4 days; it appears to have been precisidfy,. , 
fire. bai 

Due to restricted space the number of batteries used was belo}... 
the usual Russian standard: it was about 160 guns to the mile. Th. 
balance this relatively small number the guns are stated to have beep, 
mostly of larger calibers. Then they fired for 4 days instead .,,,, 
for 4 hours. Approximately 20,000 shells per day per mile of fron 
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ere expended, which required only 125 rounds per gun per day. 
At that time daylight lasted only about 6 hours. 

000 ton § Russian attacks advanced on 16 Jan. and thereafter each day. 
- Pr They occupied successive lines which had been battered by the artil- 
‘ara ae: Number of tanks used is reported as 40 per mile of front. 
ay for thiposses for 2 days on a 5'4-mile front were 121 tanks, or 11 tanks 
ted to haber mile per day. 

e unable? Oy 19 Jan the attack from Oranienbaum reached the line Peter- 
he a Kon a 10-mile front, and that from Pulkovo reached the 





were mugine Konstantinovka—Krashoe Selo—Duderhof, a 6-mile front. The 
ondary attack from Oranienbaum reached Kusheritsy, 16 miles 
yh bouthwest of Oranienbaum. The average advance in the main sec- 
as cou - for 4 days was nearly 6 miles. In this situation the German 
1g a greafligh Command issued orders to withdraw southward from the sec- 
They hagor attacked, and also from the Mga area. 
raey On 20 Jan the 2 Russian attacks from Oranienbaum and from 
ulkovo joined, and were refaced to advance toward the south. This 
tarted on the next day. At first it moved slowly. Pushkin, only 3 
iles from the original Russian line, was not cleared until 24 Jan. 
A very hard fight followed, centering about Krasnogvardeisk (or 
Gatchina), which was occupied by the Russians on the 26th. This 
was a 16-mile advance to date. At the same time the Russian Liaison 
Group was advancing across the Mga River. This area contains large 
bwamps, with restricted passageways across them. All were mined; 
the pursuit was slow. German rear guards used special combat groups 
pf tanks and grenadiers (infantry in armored tractors). At suitable 





groups 4 





pm the Places, selected in advance, they would conceal themselves in the for- 
‘va—L 
t. When the pursuers came along the combat group would attack 
the Volthem from the flank by fire action, forcing a halt and the taking of 
line Lugprotective measures. The combat group would then move off, having 
ccomplished its mission of causing a delay. 
d to haf The Russian advance was constant but slow, without major engage- 
| divisionfments. It reached Siverski, 13 miles from Gatchina, on 30 Jan, aver- 
een asceaging about 2 miles a day. On 1 Feb the Russian right reached 
arva (exc.) and the Narova River. This was an advance of 65 miles 
from Oranienbaum. 
sto maiy On 12 Feb the left captured Luga, 80 miles south of Leningrad. 
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recisiyin conquering drives on the large junction of Pskov the Russians’ 
; belo nearest point remained Lyubotezh (1) at the end of the period, but 


1 yorces were advancing from other directions. To the northeast they 

fe took Pogorelova and Bolshoi Zvad (2). Farther east they occupied 

ve Donets and Ugly (3). Thrusts from the Staraya Russa sector en- 

tf ‘kompassed Seltso and Shilova Gora (4). The immediate objective 
™ in this eastern area is the junction of Dno. 


The Luga River has steep banks. The country was water-logged. 
Only ski troops could operate off the roads; these were sent across 
the river above and below Luga and attacked from the flanks. The 
Germans then pulled out. Connection was made at Luga with the 
right of the Volkhovo Army Group which had arrived in the vicinity. 

The southward advance was renewed, with the immediate objective 
the line Pskov—Dno. By 20 Feb the Russians had covered about 
half the distance to Pskov, having by then passed Plyusa, 124 miles 
from Leningrad. For the entire period the Russian advance gained 
about 4 miles a day. 

Novgorod Offensive 

The Volkhovo Army Group attacked on 15 Jan, the same day as 
the Leningrad Army Group. Its attack had an initial front of 19 
miles, with axis of advance along the line Sheveleva—Luga. It was 
preceded by a powerful artillery preparation which was planned to 
clear the way for infantry and tanks by neutralizing or destroying 
many centers of resistance. But first it was necessary to force a cross- 
ing of the Volkhovo River as the attack was north of the German 
bridgehead. 

The first crossing appears to have been effected on the 18th, which 
was expanded to include Podberesye next day. On that day the 
German High Command ordered the commencement of their with- 
drawal. This was the same date as that on which the order was 
issued for a withdrawal from the Leningrad area, with which this 
one was coordinated. 

On 20 Jan the Russians started a new attack south of Novgorod, 
between that town and Lake Ilmen. This met little resistance: it 
circled around and came up in rear of the city. This cut off some 
Germans who had not yet abandoned Novgorod. Attempting to 
withdraw to the woods to the northwest they met other Russians 
coming down from the north. About 3,000 Germans were reported 
as captured, besides a considerable number killed. Thereafter the 
Russian advance moved steadily forward. 


The Liaison Group 

This command followed the German withdrawal, although handi- 
capped by the small number of available roads. The Germans sur- 
passed themselves in creating road obstacles by felling trees and 
concealing under the snow, mines and hooks to catch the treads of 
track-laying vehicles. Swamps too soft for vehicles to traverse, and 
large forests, impeded detours. Under these circumstances, plus de- 
termined defense of all villages by German rear guards, the Russians 
just about kept up. 

When the two Army Groups united near Luga on 12 Feb the 
Liaison Group appears to have been discontinued. 


General 

On 17 Feb the Germans withdrew from Staraya Russa. This had 
long been one of the best-defended places on the Russian front, and 
it had withstood many previous attacks. This withdrawal seems to 
have been unexpected by the Russians. They entered the town next 
day. 

By 20 Feb, when this account closes, the Germans were still with- 
drawing between Lakes Peipus and Ilmen. The line then was 

Narova River—Lake Peipus—Sheltcha River (R)—Plyusa (R)— 
Soltsi (G)—Shimsk (R)—Staraya Russa (R)—Sokolovo (G)— 
Kholm (G)—Utekhina (G). 


NortH CENTRAL SECTOR 


At the beginning of the period the line was 

Utekhina (G)—Novosokolniki (R)—Nevel (R)—Vitebsk (G)— 
Liozno (R)—Krasnoe (R)—Gorki (?)—Chausy (G)—Rogachev 
(G)—Zhlobin (G)—Kalinkovichi (R)—Mozyr (R)—Yelsk (R). 

Three Russian offensives have been tried in this area. None suc- 
ceeded. 

The 2nd Baltic Army Group (Gen. Markian M. Popov) attacked 
northwest from the Novosokolniki area on 29 Jan. This force’s desig- 
nation indicates that its mission might be to advance to the Baltic 
Sea; however, this offensive was discontinued within two days. Little 
is known as to details but it is presumed that either the German re- 
sistance was found to be too strong to break through or that this 
was a feint. 

Another Russian Army Group then attacked Vitebsk on 2 Feb. 
The Russians had a line extending from the northwest side around 
to the southeast side, and averaging under 10 miles out. Vitebsk is. 
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a strong center of resistance. It had previously been repeatedly at- 
tacked. Once more it resisted attempts to capture it. 

This Russian attack lasted continuously until 16 Feb. The Ger- 
mans report that during this period they identified over 50 Russian 
divisions. The active front is about 30 miles, which would let about 
15 Russian divisions be employed at a time. No important gains 
were made. 

The third Russian offensive was between the Berezina and Pripet 
(or Pripyat) Rivers. This is a front of 45 miles. German identifi- 
cations reported 30 Russian divisions in this area, not all in line at 
the same time. The space permitted using at one time 20 divisions 
in the usual Russian deployment. The attack started on 16 Jan, one 
day after the major attacks in the north sector. In 5 days this 
offensive advanced about 8 miles to a line beyond Osarichi. Then it 
stalled. Daily attempts were made to advance either on the right, 
on the left, or in the center. In spite of heavy fighting none were 
able to get forward. On 10 Feb this offensive was suspended, with 
no substantial change in the line except as to Osarichi. 

In the north central sector the Germans gained what they termed 
a defensive success. This is to cause the enemy to suffer proportion- 
ately higher losses in attacks which are not decisive, than the de- 
fenders. 


SoutH CENTRAL SECTOR 
The line at the beginning of the period was 


Yelsk (R)—Petrikovo (R)—Mostva River (?)—Dombrovitsa 
(R)—Sarny (R)—Slucz River—Novograd Volynski (Russian bridge- 
head) (R)—Baranovka (R)—Liubar (?)—lIlanov (R)—Lipovets 
(G)—Zhivotov (?)—Zhaskov (R)—Tarashcha (G)—Kagarlyk 
(R)—Russian bridgehead on west bank of Dnepr River opposite 
Pereyaslav—Cherkasi (R)—Smela (G)—Medviedovka (R)—Yeli- 
savetgrad (or Zinovievsk) (R)—Kirovograd (R). 


The Russian Ist Ukraine Army Group (Gen. Nikolai F. Vatutin) 
covered the area north of the Pereyaslav bridgehead; the 2nd 
Ukraine Army Group (Gen. Ivan S. Konev) had the territory to 
the south. 

A German counteroffensive had been in progress since 11 Jan. 
It was headed toward Kiev, and by 20 Jan had reached the vicinity 
of Zhaskov. Although advancing very slowly it was a strong attack. 

Russian GHQ conceived a maneuver to relieve this situation. 
Opposite the Russian bridgehead below Pereyaslav the Germans held 
a salient 50 miles wide at the point and 65 miles wide at the base. 
It was decided to cut this off by striking simultaneously across both 
sides of the base and thereby encircle the German forces (estimated 
at about 10 divisions) within the salient. As the strong German force 
near Zhaskov might turn eastward and intervene, it was necessary to 
prevent this possibility. 

The plan was for the 2nd Ukraine Army Group to attack north- 
ward from the vicinity of Kirovograd, breaking through the German 
defenses. Using motorized troops and keeping east of the line 
Kirovograd—Shpola it would then move rapidly to the rear of the 
German salient and, facing eastward, at- 









Thi 
Timing and movements of the Ist and 2nd Ukraine Army Groy salle 


plus the contingents from Cherkasi and Pereyaslav, involving bred ints 
ing through two hostile fronts in face of a German mass of manefpiite ( 
ver, was a complicated problem. As will be seen, Russian GHihjon, | 
successfully coordinated the movements without any force  intefantry 
fering with another. rolling 

Pending the assembly and preparation of this contemplated offeghbeen | 
sive the Germans continued on with theirs, unsuspicious of the Ryghas st 
sian plan. Their mass of maneuver consisted of about 15 divisiogptivers 
(under Gen. Huber) on a 50-mile front extending from south @ Thi 
Pogrebishche to south of Zhaskov. It had been advancing and moccurt 
organizing since 11 Jan. but had made only small territorial gainjattack 
Its mission seems to have been to threaten the left flank of thpbetter 
Russian forces which had been advancing from Kiev to Poland, anpplishe 
at the same time to inflict as large losses as possible on the Russiam"@*Y 
while conserving their own strength. All movements were made wit}? ™ 
caution. 


At the beginning of the period this force was reorganizing. south 





started a new offensive on 24 Jan by attacking northward with ig the 
left, then southwest from Pogrebishche. Next day the center aj ¥™ 
tacked, and with the help of a strong air support penetrated the Rug “"* 


sian lines. On 26 Jan the attack was further extended to inclu¢ 
the right; it made new short gains. Smel 
The German assaults were made by combat groups of about 2 . | 
tanks and one battalion of infantry, or 30 tanks with 2 infantry ba Dive 
talions. Self-propelled guns accompanied the column. Battle planq 
scouted ahead to warn against counterattacks and to locate a ig 
points in the enemy lines. If resistance of a serious nature was me « 
the German artillery was called on to neutralize it. Assaults wer - 
not undertaken unless the risk appeared to be small. Both 
During the next two days—27th and 28th—the German offensiv) ¢., 
was continued. The advance was limited, and in places Russial 0 
counterattacks recovered terrain. In view of the situation in othe). 
sectors the Russians withdrew on the 29th, although this involves dee 
abandoning some troops in forward areas. The Germans were there a 
by able to capture a few isolated posts. Next day they too discon he ? 
tinued their offensive. Be 
For this 7-day battlk—24 to 30 Jan—the Germans claim tha Te 
the Russians lost 6,500 prisoners, about 8,000 killed, 700 tanks, k : 
guns, and an unstated number of motor vehicles. The Russian -”° 
state that the Germans lost 512 tanks and 175 guns, without giving 
other figures. For a 50-mile front these losses are not excessive. 





Korsun Campaign 


Korsun is a small town nearly at the center of the German salien 
which reached the Dnepr River on a front of 50 miles. It wal 
divided by the Ros River, which flows southeast past Bel. Tserkoy 
and Korsun parallel to the Dnepr, then turns northeast into th 
Dnepr. 











tack and destroy the enemy troops within. 
To assist this force the Russians within the 
Pereyaslav bridgehead and around Cher- 
kasi would atfack the German salient to 
hold the Germans while their forces from 
the south were taking position. 

There was the possibility that the Ger- 
man forces engaged in their offensive, and 
estimated at not less than 15 divisions, 
might proceed east and thereby take Gen. 
Konev’s divisions in reverse. To prevent 
this the Ist Ukraine Army Group was di- 
rected to disengage whatever forces were 
possible in front of the German offensive 
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and, uniting these with others available, 





break through the German front in a south- 
eastwardly direction between the Ros and 
Dnepr Rivers. Once through the enemy’s 
lines it would swing to the right and take 
position in rear of and back-to-back with 
Konev’s forces, prepared to oppose the Ger- 
‘man mass of maneuver then in the general 
vicinity of Zhaskov. 


Before the Red Army sprang 
its trap the Germans held a 
wide area of the Ukraine 
abutting on the Dnieper 
River west of Cherkassy. 
Russian forces began closing 
in from the northwest and 
the southwest. 


After the two Soviet forces By mid-February Soviet} th 
had joined on 3 Feb be- forces whittled the pocket} try 
tween Zvenigorodka and down to about 100 square} th 
Shpola, 10 German divisions miles. They captured its 

were caught in a pocket sur- core, Korsun, as well as Tur-} ¢h 
rounded by walls of Russian kentsy and Samorodnya.} w, 
troops. The Russians started The Germans were trying to} im 


to compress the area. 


break in from the southwest. 
















This salient was held by part of the German 8th Army (Gen. of 
my Groy Artillery Stemmermann, commanding). According to Russian ac- 
ing breif unts it contained 9 infantry divisions, 1 panzer division, and 1 
of near |ite Guard brigade, motorized. The panzers were the Viking Divi- 
ian GH{hion, reported as largely Norwegians and Danes. One of the in- 
orce inteffantry divisions was partly Belgian. The terrain of the salient was 
rolling, interspersed with woods and numerous villages. It had not 
ated offesheen devastated; its inhabitants were on the land. The Ros River 
f the Ryghas steep banks. Due to a mild winter the ground was soft and 
5 divisigtivers were not frozen over. 


| south @ The initial Russian movement, under the plan already described, 
ig and rgoccurred on 24 Jan. The 2nd Ukraine Army Group launched an 
rial gaingattack by several divisions northwest from Kirovograd, to secure a 
ak of dbetter position for a major attack later. This objective was accom- 
sland, anpplished by the following day, whereupon this offensive was tempo- 
» Russiagatily discontinued. The Germans appear to have interpreted this 
wit mean that the Russian attack had bogged down. 

On 26 Jan the same Army Group launched another offensive 
izing. southeast from Cherkasi, directed toward Smela. At the same time 
1 with the Ist Ukraine Army Group launched its major attack from the 
“enter qyVitinity of Bielo Tserkov, with axis of advance eastward toward 
| the Rug Kanev- It made one penetration. 

Both Russian attacks were continued on the 27th, that toward 
mela being extended on the Russian right. Both made progress. 
On the 28th the Germans yielded Smela. The attack from Bielo 
Tserkov made considerable progress down the left bank of the Ros 
River, but the opposite flank did not do so well. 

On 29 Jan the main 2nd Ukraine Army Group’s force renewed 
the attack from northwest of Kirovograd. It was headed west. The 
Ist Ukraine Army Group pushed on eastward. Both Russian forces 
were in great strength, and contained numerous armored troops. 
. | Both succeeded in reaching German rear areas. The Russians from 
offensi Smela attacked toward the west and northwest. 
vee] On 30 Jan the Ist and 2nd Ukraine Army Groups, having arrived 
Jin rear of the German lines, changed direction. The 2nd marched 
north, with its right directed toward joining its own forces near 
; deal Smela, thereby starting a ring around the German 8th Army within 

the salient. The Ist turned to the south and advanced through 
Boguslav toward the line Zvenigorodka—Shpola, a 35-mile front. 
The strength of the two Russian forces has not yet been made 
. | known. The fronts, and the strength of the opposing German 
. «| forces, indicate that each Russian force had 12 to 15 divisions, all 
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rg | motorized. They may have had more. 
These two large Russian columns traveling through enemy rear 
areas were attacked from all directions by any German troops that 
+ salien) *@PPened to be around. Those by minor forces were not decisive 
salien ; 
ee but they did cause some delay. 
Tserko The Russians from the south had about 60 miles to go, those from 


nto thy the north an average of about 50. These distances were covered in 4 
days, which involved numerous fights. By the evening of 3 Feb the 
2nd Ukraine Army Group had with its left passed Shpola, had 
joined with its troops from Smela, and was facing the Germans 
| within the Korsun salient from the east and south. Other troops 
|} from the Pereyaslav bridgehead faced them from the north. The 
Russians united to encircle the Germans completely. 

On the same day the Ist Ukraine Army Group reached its as- 
signed position in the area north of Zvenigorodka, facing west, 
ready to prevent any German relief expedition from rescuing their 
comrades within the now cut-off salient. 

Up to this point the Russian maneuver had been completely suc- 
cessful. The 2nd Ukraine Army Group was designated to complete 
the reduction of the encircled Germans. The 1st Ukraine Army 
Group was to prevent enemy interference from the outside. 

The German High Command (under Field Marshal von Mann- 
stein) acted quickly, although they were undoubtedly taken by sur- 
prise by the Russian maneuver and handicapped by the fact that 
the greater part of the encircled Germans were slow-moving infan- 
try divisions, thereby slowing the movement of the entire force to 
their speed. 


Gen. Stemmermann was instructed to concentrate his troops on 








he the south side of the Ros River. He was then to fight his way west- 
"y4-} ward along the general line Lisianka—Risino. A relief force was 
8 !0} immediately ordered assembled. The Panzer Divisions of this force 





were under Gen. Breit, other divisions under Lt. Gen. von Vormann. 
The 8th Air Force (Lt. Gen. Seidemann) was in support. It was 
ordered to supply the encircled troops with food, ammunition, and 
gasoline, and to bring out sick and wounded. The relief force was 
to attack eastward along the same line but in the opposite direction 
as the encircled force. 

Details of the ensuing battle are only partly known at date of 
writing. The Russian account claims that on 17 Feb the 2nd Ukraine 
Army Group had accomplished its mission by completely annihilating , 
1044 German divisions within the Korsun salient. The German 
account is that on that day the encircled troops and the relief force 
made connection, and that by 19 Feb the encircled divisions were re- 
incorporated into the German defense line. The truth appears to 
lie between the two claims. The Russians specified that the German 
encircled troops had been completely accounted for as 52,000 killed 
and 11,000 prisoners. This total of 63,000 men is below the 
strength of 10% divisions at normal figures, even making no allow- 
ance for corps and army troops likely to be within the area. 

In an early report the Russians mention the name of the German 
commander of the encircled troops, but it is not given as among 
the prisoners or killed. 

The day-by-day reports of places captured by the Russians from 
the encircled Germans list places generally in the order from east 
to west, which could be accounted for by the movement of the 
Germans in that direction. 

The German account states that in this campaign the Russians 
lost 728 tanks and SP guns, 800 other guns, and several thousand 
prisoners. They do not state their own losses, which were probably 
severe. The German 8th Air Force reports taking out 2,400 wounded, 
while ferrying ammunition, food, and gasoline to the encircled troops. 
32 transport planes were lost and 58 enemy planes are claimed as 
having been downed. One Russian report states that 15 transport 
planes were shot down in one day; of these one was found to be 
taking passengers out of the encircled area, the others were taking 
supplies in. 

Regardless of the number of killed and prisoners, and of booty 
taken or lost, this campaign gained the Korsun salient to Russia. It 
drove the Germans 60 miles back from the Dnepr River on a front 
of over 50 miles. 

Other Activity 


Outside the Korsun Campaign, other activities in the South Cen- 
tral sector have been minor. Without serious fighting the head of 
the Russian advance in Poland pushed on to Rowne and Luck, which 
were occupied on 5 Feb. Shortly afterward Dubno was also taken 
without much opposition. Shepetovka was attacked by the Russians 
on 2 Feb, but here there was resistance and it was not taken until 
the 11th. 

Lack of German resistance in this area may have been due to 
withdrawal of divisions sent eastward to join the Korsun relief ex- 
pedition then under way. The first of such movements was ordered 
on or about 31 Jan, and involved 8 panzer divisions and an unde- 
termined number of infantry divisions. Not all joined the relief 
expedition: some relieved troops who had been taken from nearer 
s ctors, and some may have been held in reserve. The Russians learned 
something about this movement, and their attacks mentioned above 
were the result. However, the Russians also were using troops in 
the Korsun area, and did not have sufficient forces elsewhere to 
exploit enemy weakness. 

At the end of the period the line was 

Yelsk (R)—Pripet River—Stalin (?)—Sarny (R)—Styr River 
around Kiwerce and Luck—Dubno (R)—Ostrog (R)—Shepetovka 


(R)—Polonnoe (R)—Kalinovka (G)—Priluki (G)—Kristinovka 
(G)—Zvenigorodka (?)—Zlatopol (G)—Kirovograd (R). 


SouTH SECTOR 


At the beginning of the period the line was 

Kirovograd (R)—Novaya Praga (R)—Petrovo (R)—Piatikhatki 
(R)—Miloradovka (R)—Alexandrovka (R)—Neuenberg (R)— 
Dnepr River to Black Sea with German bridgehead across the Dnepr, 
opposite Nikopol. 

The Germans had a detached force holding all of the Crimea, less 
a Russian beachhead on a peninsula northeast of Kerch. 

Two Russian offensives occurred in this sector, one against the 
Crimea and the other against Nikopol. 
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Crimea Offensive 


This started on 23 Jan by a violent attack from the beachhead 
near Yenikale. At the same time an effort was made to land an 
invasion force by sea to establish a new beachhead. The sea force 
was driven off, but the attack from the beachhead made some prog- 
ress and at one point reached through the German line. 

On the 24th the Russians abandoned the sea project and concen- 
trated on the initial success. They were able to exploit this during 
that and the following day. 26 Jan brought a German counterattack, 
supported by unusually strong artillery fire. With this help the Rus- 
sian advance was stopped. 

On the 27th the Russians renewed their attack. They also com- 
menced a new offensive against the narrow Perekop isthmus at the 
north end of the Crimea. Neither venture succeeded. Both were 
renewed on the 28th, without success. This offensive was then aban- 
doned. 

Attacks from the beachhead and at the isthmus had previously 
been tried several times. They have never succeeded, the fronts avail- 
able being so restricted as to make it impracticable to deploy a force 
superior to that of the enemy. 

Nikopol Campaign 

Two Russian Army Groups were involved. The 3rd Ukraine 
Army Group (Gen. Rodion X. Malinovsky) held that part of the 
front which was east of the Dnepr River and north of Nikopol. The 
4th Ukraine Army Group (Gen. Feodor I. Tolbukhin) was on the 
east side of the Dnepr, opposite the German Nikopol bridgehead. 

Attacks on the bridgehead had been made previously without suc- 
cess. The Russian High Command now ordered a coordinated move- 
ment, a renewal of the attack directly against the bridgehead coupled 
with an attack by the 3rd Ukraine Army Group down the right 
bank of the Dnepr. As in the case of the Korsun Campaign, move- 
ments of the two Army Groups about Nikopol were well planned 
and executed. 

On 30 Jan (when large German forces were engaged in the Kor- 
sun campaign) the 3rd Ukraine Army Group attacked from the line 
Alexandrovka—Neuenberg in the direction of Krivoi Rog, about 55 
miles away. This attack was delivered by several armored divisions 
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Pushing out from newly won Nikopol, the Russians captured Pok- 
rovskoye (1). They smashed to a point 13 miles from Krivoi Rog 
by taking Radushnoye (2) and also moved westward to Andreyevka 
(3). In the gradual compression of the ring around the German 
Eighth Army on the middle Dnieper the Russians advanced to 
Brovakhi (4), Vygrayev (5), and Gorodische (6). 















supported by infantry divisions. The attack made one penetrati 
which may have been all that was planned. 

Continuing the battle on the 31st, no great gain was made, } 
on | Feb the Russians were able to make a considerable advance, ¢ 
leading elements reaching the vicinity of Sofievka. Still furth 
advances were made on the 2nd. 
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On 3 Feb Gen. Malinovsky’s right was east of Krivoi Rog, hifions i 


center was approaching Kamenka, and his left was north of Nikopgffion @ 
On the 4th, Russian armored troops (which included large moto 
cycle formations) found a gap in the German lines. Pushing throug 
they reached Kamenka. 

On the 5th the Russian advance was far ahead of its suppo 
the main body being then near Sofievka. The 3rd Ukraine Arm 
Group made no important advance pending arrival of other troop 
in forward areas. The 4th Ukraine Army Group attacked th 
Nikopol bridgehead on its entire front. This covered an area 7 ” 
miles long from B. Snamenka (above Nikopol) to B. Lepetikha of 4 
the south side. The maximum depth was 22 miles, held by 7 Ge nin. 
man divisions under Gen. Schoerner. The 100-mile front was prg taly’s 
tected by a triple line of trenches, wire, mines, and other obstacledoact: 
thereby enabling divisions to hold up to 15 miles of line. as 0 

During the night 5/6 Feb the Russians opposite Krivoi Rog brokiquirin 
off their attack to drive southward toward Kamenka. The Russia Ital 
center, at Kamenka, cleared this place in time by driving south pf Sp 
the Dnepr River below Nikopol, which they reached near No ultiv 
Vorontsovka. Leaving a detachment at this place the main forop! ¥* 
doubled back to attack a German force at Apostolovo. The Ru#”° , 
sians who had in the meantime arrived at Kamenka from KrivoF. h 
Rog, kept on and attacked toward Apostolovo from the north. Rus ‘ 
sian reserves from Sapievka passed through Kamenka later. Takey: 
between two strong Russian forces the Germans at Apostolovo (re 
ported as about 2 divisions) retreated, leaving 5 other divisions in, ¢; 
and around Nikopol, announced by the Russians as encircled. 

On 7 Feb the Russians closed in on Nikopol, and on the 8tl 
captured it by assault. At date of writing it is not clear how thq}6 m 
German divisions astride the Dnepr: at Nikopol got away. Aland s 
appear to have done so, without loss other than of non-tactical equipjand | 
ment, of which much was abandoned. The locations of towns wher" 
fighting occurred indicates that the-Germans went west to on 
the Ingulets River, 40 miles distant. If sufficient motor equipmen 
was available this might have been made in one night. Gen. Schoer- 
ner’s forces appear to have crossed the Dnepr River, which was not 
frozen over, by bridges near Girly and Bolshe Lepetikha. 

Continuous fighting developed in the sector thereafter. All of if 
is reported as being southeast of Krivoi Rog. The initial Russian at} 
tack in that area was on 11 Feb. It was continued daily to a 
16 Feb, without important changes of the line. On the 17th the Ru 
sian 3rd Army Group, having reorganized, began a major offensive 
leading toward the reduction of Krivoi Rog. It made a penetration 
on that date, probably as planned, and proceeding onward had by 
the 20th (when this account closes) reached within 5 miles o 
Krivoi Rog, still on the southeast side. On the 19th a German 
combat group broke through the Russian front, raided numerous in} . de 
stallations in Russian rear areas, and then returned to its own lined 


by another route—where it found itself in rear of a Russian force Bh 
which had gone through the German line. This battle had not been that 
concluded at the end of the period. vane 

On Jan 20 the line was whes 


Kirovograd (R)—Navaya Praga (R)—Petrovo (R)—Anovka (R) 
—Krivoi Rog (G)—Apostolovo (R)—Girly (R)—Dnepr River t T 
Black Sea, with German detached force holding the Crimea less # 


Russian bridgehead near Yenikale. (Lt. 
on t 

COMMENTS half 

1. Russian maneuvers in the South Central and South sectors, in betw 
volving the 4 Ukraine Army Groups, have been of a high tacticaf Wt 
order. They returned large areas to Russian control by excellent maf the 


neuvers and fighting. T 

2. A report from the President of the local Leningrad Soviet state! 
that in the 29 months of the siege of that city the casualties caused by 
shelling and bombing amounted to approximately 5,000 killed and 
15,000 wounded, 80% being due to artillery fire and 20% to aif 
bombing. The largest factory in town, which was within 4,500 yards 
of the German lines, was hit 5,000 times by artillery shells. This T 
















Penetratigl ised a loss of 137 killed and 973 wounded, or nearly 5 shells to one 
sualty. The number of workers, which had been 35,000, had been 
duced to 10% of this number. 

A majority of Leningrad buildings had received at least one hit. 
here was neither water, heat, nor electricity in non-public buildings. 
nutrition caused more deaths than shells. 

3, A Swedish report based on statements of correspondents in Ber- 
2 in states that as of last September there were only 145 German divi- 
1 Rog, lions in Russia, including 15 in rear areas. The only other informa- 
£ Nikopgifion as to German strengths is the Russian report. None has been 
rge motog® for some time. Last September the Russians reported over 200 
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1 area 7} Taste month mention was made of the desire of the High Com- 
etikha ¢ mand in Italy to turn the enemy’s strong line across the Italian 
>y 7 Gel ninsula. This could be done only by an amphibious expedition. 
Was Ptraly’s west coast offers a better prospect for invasion than the east 
obstaclegoast: the east coast is narrow, is right up against mountains, and 
as no worth-while objectives nearby; also the sea is shallow, re- 
tog brokiquiring transports to anchor far out. 
> Russia Italy’s west coast has good ports, some good beaches, and south 
south gpf Spezia the mountains are some distance inland. In between are 
ar Noyfultivated country and some very important cities, of which Rome is 
ain foraP! special interest. Turning the eremy’s right (then on the Garigli- 
The Rug? River) by landing an expedition north thereof was planned as a 
profitable measure. It was believed to be preferable to continuing 
with the slow step-by-step advance up the peninsula through rough 
ountains, which were nearly ideal from the defenders’ point of 
ew 
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ovo (te About the first of the year transportation was made available, and 
ISIONS Ian expedition was arranged. The landing area selected was Anzio 
d. d Nettuno. 

the 8tl} These two places are seashore resorts, about 2 miles apart and 
how thq36 miles south of Rome. At both places good beaches extend north 
ay. Aljand south. Ports are small; in normal times they are used by yachts 
| equipjand fishing boats. There is good anchorage off shore. An excellent 


miles from Anzio. Another road leads to Cisterna, 17 miles north- 
east of Nettuno. Together the 2 resorts have about 15,000 inhabi- 
Schoer}‘ants. Both towns have large resort hotels. 
Through Campoleone and Cisterna extends the main railroad from 
Rome to Naples. This is a high class, double-track, electrified line: 
Il of ighassenger trains normally travel at 75 m.p.h. An excellent motor 
toad follows this railroad in a general way. It was evident that a 
successful advance from Anzio and Nettuno would soon interrupt 
this railroad. It was hoped that this would interfere with the enemy’s 
Soll supply system sufficiently to induce him to abandon his lines on the 
aii Garigliano, and enable the Allied main army to advance rapidly in 
had by pursuit. 
‘les of .ftowever, the enemy had an alternative line of communications. 
aaa This was a double-track steam railroad and a motor road from Rome 
sus inft?, Naples. Opposite Anzio these pass 20 miles inland, on the far 
“ lina side of an intervening range. 
fore! According to reports from correspondents, the High Command in 
t beent taly considered the question of attacking Rome. It was believed 
that the citizens of that city would rise spontaneously and could be 
counted upon to seize the occasion to attack the Germans. This is 
what had happened at Naples at the beginning of October. It seemed 
teasonable that it would occur again. 
Troops for the invasion were assigned to the U. S. Fifth Army 
(Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark). This same army held the position 
on the left side of the line in the south, from the sea approximately 
half way across the peninsula. This assignment assured cooperation 
between the Allied Army to the south (in following the enemy north- 
ward, should he retreat) and the Anzio force (which would be in 
the enemy’s rear). 

‘ The initial landing was made at 0200 hours on 22 Jan on a wide 
od by front including the two resort towns. The naval forces—which in- 
an cluded Greek, Dutch, and French ships in addition to British and 
o aij American—furnished an artillery preparation. The Allied Air Force 
yard§ covered the air. Ships were about 3 miles off shore. 

Thi§ There was no opposition. After daylight the air force was unable 
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German divisions in Russia. 

If the Swedish report is correct, the Germans have only half of 
the force of the Russian army. If their losses are in the same pro- 
portion, there might eventually arrive a period when the Russian 
armies would be exhausted. A German report of 14 Feb states that 
this is what is happening. The German army is represented as in 
control of the war in Russia. The danger of a general Russian offen- 
sive, while not entirely over, was said by the Germans to be nearly so. 
At the present rate of Russian losses it was believed that the Russian 
army was approaching a period when it would no longer be able to 
stage major offensives except in limited areas. 


WAR IN ITALY (21 January to 20 February 44) 


to find any enemy, so the landing proceeded according to plan. Not 
even a hostile plane was seen. Patrols reached the vicinity of 
Campoleone, and went beyond to within 16 miles of Rome. The 
Allied Air Force reported that it had severed railroads north from 
Rome, and that it would be difficult for the enemy to assemble forces 
to attack the Anzio beachhead. 

On 24 Jan, no enemy having yet appeared except minor patrols, 
Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson inspected the newly won beach- 
head. This general, who commands all Allied forces in the Medi- 
terranean area, had assumed command only earlier in the month. He 
explained his estimate of the situation. 

General Wilson stated that the new beachhead was intended to 
get away from the difficult terrain and winter weather which had 
been delaying the main army. The belief of Allied commanders was 
that the main German force might swerve from their present posi- 
tions to the rear, toward the Anzio beachhead. When this occurred 
the Allies would spring from the beachhead and attack the enemy 
as he fell back. Gen. Wilson, for himself, believed it possible that 
the enemy would not retreat. In this case he felt the enemy main 
body in the south would adopt a hedgehog formation. However, 
latest reports indicated that the enemy was withdrawing. 

Published accounts of Gen. Wilson’s remarks make no reference 
to Rome. The front of the beachhead was about 12 miles out, with 
patrols several miles beyond. Contact was had with German patrols 
which captured some prisoners. 

On 25 Jan German troops had the beachhead surrounded. They 
made raids to secure identifications. The Germans were strong 
enough to prevent our patrols from going far out. German artillery 
on high ground beyond the electric railroad commenced to shell the 
beachhead. German planes bombed the beaches and shipping. The 
Allies secured an identification from the German 29th division, last 
reported in line to the south; this was interpreted as confirming that 
the enemy was withdrawing his main body. 

On 26 Jan the enemy had about the beachhead a complete line 
strong enough to stop strong reconnaissance detachments. He se- 
cured more identifications. His artillery increased its fire, and his 
air force its bombing. 

Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander inspected the bridgehead 
on this day. This general commands the Allied Central Mediter- 
ranean Force, a new designation for the 15th Army Group; it in- 
cludes all Allied troops in Italy. Gen. Alexander stated that the 
operation had been planned and mounted by the American Fifth 
Army. It had gone off like a field day. He was very satisfied. Be- 
sides the withdrawal of the German 29th Division, the Herman 
Goering Panzer Division had been identified as en route to Rome 
from the south. He added, “Everything is very encouraging. Every- 
thing is going wonderfully.” 

Shelling and bombing of the beachhead increased daily. It became 
nearly continuous day and night. German patrols were aggressive 
and took prisoners, but they in turn lost quite a number to the Allies. 

The Allied divisions, less some artillery and armor, completed their 
landing on 28 Jan. One day had been lost due to rough seas. Sup- 
plies poured ashore. Despite the growing enemy reaction the bridge- 
head increased in strength. On the 28th the naval force shelled the 
enemy’s artillery and his flanks, which were now solidly located just 
beyond the beachhead. Thereafter naval support was supplied fre- 
quently. 

A period of lesser activity followed. The enemy established a 
constantly stronger line along the electric railroad from the vicinity 
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of campoleone to near Cisterna. The Allied main line of resistance 
was substantially parallel to the railroad and about 4 to 5 miles from 
it, through Aprilia, with advance troops well forward. On 31 Jan 
the Allies were in close contact with the enemy main line. They then 
undertook to pierce this line. 


British divisions were on the left of the beachhead and American 
divisions on the right. They attacked respectively toward Campo- 
leone and Cisterna. There was strong air and artillery support, and 
tanks were used. Enemy resistance was strong. Only minor progress 
was made. On 2 Feb the enemy made minor counterattacks, in 
series, directed to a common point within the Allied lines—converg- 
ing. An advance of one attack threatened the rear of troops oppos- 
ing the others. The Germans only made minor gains. After this 
day’s battle the Allied attack was suspended. It left the Allies with 
two spear-heads: a British one which had reached to beyond the 
Campoleone RR station, and an American salient with point nearly 
at Cisterna. 


On the night 3/4 Feb the Germans attacked the British salient. 
An artillery preparation begun at 2300 hours lasted for 20 minutes. 
It was concentrated on the sectors to be attacked, and was very heavy. 
The Germans attacked with tanks leading in columns, converging 
on a point approximately half way between Aprilia and the railroad 
at Campoleone station. No column appears to have had over 6 
tanks and one company of infantry. 


Some of the German attacks were stopped, others got through. 
Coming from the left they were across the Aprilia—Rome road by 
midnight. They were driven back by 0230 hrs. At daylight enemy 
tanks were found to be adjacent to the road on the right (east), 
while those on the opposite side were only a short distance away. 
Although not on the road, the enemy was so close that it was im- 
practicable to forward supplies to troops at the tip of the salient. 
The British attacked the enemy to the left. Germans poured in on 
the right. Heavy fighting developed. 

Troops in the vicinity of the enemy’s attack being unable to 
drive off the enemy, a relief attack was started at 1600 hrs from the 
main line of resistance through Aprilia. This moved north astride 
the road. It was too late in the day to get through. 

In the meantime the tip of the salient was under heavy artillery 
fire. Enemy tanks attacked the British therein from the rear. Ger- 
man tanks ran over foxholes and trenches. When directly over the 
infantry crouching underneath, a tank would wheel to crush in the 
sides of the trench and the men in it. Due to rain and low clouds, 
air support on this day was negligible. 

The British lost the forward half of their salient. The Germans 
reported the capture of 899 British prisoners and 15 tanks. 

There followed several days when activity was limited principally 
to artillery and the air force. The Germans increased their shelling 
and bombing of the bridgehead. Their 170-mm guns were able to 
bring ships under fire. They shelled Allied installations heavily. 


On 7 Feb the enemy made a series of raids to orient himself. On 
the night 7/8 Feb a new German attack was launched, using the 
same tactics as the previous one. After a short but strong artillery 
preparation the enemy attacked at 0210 hours, in both British and 
American sectors. There really was a series of converging attacks, 
each consisting df 2 or 3 tanks plus 100 to 200 infantry. The coun- 
try is rolling and contains numerous pines, affording some conceal- 
ment. At first the Germans made some advance. After daybreak 
the fighting became very heavy. German artillery fire was the strong- 
est yet met. The enemy advanced cautiously from point to point. 
His tanks furnished immediate artillery support to the infantry by 
utilizing pine clusters, ridges, and the occasional farm buildings. At 
the end of the day the enemy had made a slight advance in the 
American sector and a considerable one in the British sector, arriv- 
ing close to Aprilia. The Germans claimed taking 700 British 
prisoners, but they lost an unstated number in the American sector. 

On 9 Feb the Germans continued the battle. It was extended by 
new attacks at the north and south bases of the beachhead near the 
sea. The main enemy effort was against the British. Allied naval 
forces were called upon to shell the flank attacks. All available planes 
were sent out to attack the enemy’s efforts between Aprilia and Cis- 
terna. American troops with tanks counterattacked westward from 
the Cisterna sector in order to relieve the enemy’s pressure around 
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Aprilia, which was under attack from the north and west. This 
tack was stopped by the enemy’s artillery. The main effort of ¢ 
air bombing was the parallelogram Albano—Velletri—Cister: 
Campoleone, all inclusive. 

German flank attacks made progress, and at the end of the ¢ 


Alliec 
hand 
tillers 
The 


the Allied right was at La Banca on the coast and the left abod oa 
7¥% miles north of Anzio. The enemy’s batteries had cross fire aj 4 ' 
enfilade fire on all Allied positions. ra 

On 10 Feb the Germans entered Aprilia, but the day was devote paye 


principally to artillery activities. The Allies concentrated all batterie [p 
available onto selected targets in turn, for 2 minutes of fire ande 
maximum rate. This was repeated several times. Front line position syn 
were the principal targets. The enemy’s artillery gave much atten} for 
tion to shelling rear areas, including beaches over which supplies ang sre ; 
replacements were being landed. An Allied counterattack was of bsttl 
dered for the following day, to drive the enemy away from th) Had 
vicinity of Aprilia. I Rom 
Next day (the 11th) was cold, with rain and sleet, low cloudg Dun 
poor visibility, and little air support. Nevertheless the counterattadl A‘ 
was launched. As it moved out from the Aprilia area it met cros) trooj 
and enfilade fire from artillery and infantry weapons. Althougl) was 
well supported by tanks and very strong Allied artillery fire (includ) start 
ing naval fire), it failed to get forward. Perhaps the bad weathe ‘curr 
had much to do with the lack of Allied success. Certainly, it pr A 
vented effective air support. had 
The battle was renewed on the 12th. The greatest activity cen addi 
tered near Aprilia, particularly around a small village named Stracc) that 
apanni. Allied tanks led the attack, which made small gains. 4) Ma‘ 
German counterattack was in turn led by flame throwing tanks) 
Both sides used self-propelled guns and tank destroyers on roving ®t! 
missions. The line fluctuated back and forth. At the end of the day % ' 
Aprilia and Stracciapanni remained in German hands. thro 
The battle of the 11th and 12th led to certain pessimistic reports OP. 
from newspaper correspondents. At this date there had been no sa 
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German forces launched an offensive below Rome in an effort to drive 
down the Carroceta-Anzio road and split the Allied forces. To shat- 
ter the attack the greatest Allied air effort yet put forth in the Medi- 
erranean theatre blasted the area just above the beachhead between 
Campoleone and Frascati. Some of the points attacked are indicated 
by bomb devices. In addition, British warships lying off Anzio shelled 5 

enemy positions. 
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Allied defeat, and the beachhead was not in danger. On the other 
hand it was hemmed in. All parts of it were subject to enemy ar- 
tillery fire. Some enemy batteries were able to shell ships off shore. 
The German air force, greatly inferior in strength to that of the 
Allies, managed to drop bombs on the beaches over which supplies 
were landed, and on ships and landing craft. As the country was 
fat this hostile activity was visible all over the beachhead, and it 
continued day and night. It created an impression which may not 
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is devoted have been justified. 

| batteril In view of the reports, the local commander-in-chief, Gen. Alex- 
of fire Minder, made an inspection of the beachhead on 14 Feb. He an- 
> Positions nounced, “there is absolutely no Dunquerque here—there’s no basis 
ich atten for pessimistic rubbish. I assure you the Germans opposite to us here 
plies an i are a very unhappy party. The Germans realize they’ve lost the 
< Was of battle, tho’ events have not gone as swiftly as we ourselves hoped. 
from thi Had everything been perfect, we might have gone straight through to 


Rome. . . . We-will pull it off. Don’t compare this situation to 
w cloud@ Dunquerque or Salerno.” 
terattadl As far as present records show, this was the first time that the 
met cros troops around Anzio had been told that the mission of the expedition 
Althougl, was Rome. No report has been received that the Italian population 
(includ) started, or attempted to start, an insurrection in Rome, as had oc- 
weathel curred at Naples. 
y, it pr According to identifications secured by the Allies the Germans 
had 6 divisions in line around the beachhead, and it was believed 3 
vity cen additional divisions were in army reserve. It had been ascertained 
| Stracct that this was the 14th German Army, commanded by Gen. von 
Mackensen. 
g tanks) On 16 Feb the Germans started a major attack, with main effort 
> roving asttide the road from Aprilia to Anzio. As a result of the battle 
the dag of the 11th they had been able to consolidate an east-west line 
through Aprilia, which was now their line of departure. A very 
vicious artillery preparation preceded the attack. The enemy had 

OPs on high ground which overlooked the beachhead. His rear 
' establishments were beyond the range of our artillery, but everything 
that the Allies had was concentrated in a relatively small area... This 
gave enemy artillery numerous targets, and a strong probability of 
hitting something wherever they fired. 

Then came a German tank attack. Allied tanks moved forward. 
An extended tank battle resulted, with tanks doing considerable 
roving, looking for openings where their supporting infantry could 
find a gap to advance. SP and AT guns also roved around, taking 


rains. 


> reports 





position within farm buildings, in clumps of trees, in any available 
places from which fire could be directed while concealment was af- 
forded. The Germans made a slow but quite steady advance. 

The local commander called for more air support, and more dr- 
tillery fire. The Air Force was thereupon directed to use heavy 
and medium bombers against the enemy’s rear areas, while the 
Navy undertook to supplement the existing artillery fire. The Air 
Force responded with a terrific bombing along the enemy’s line of 
communication from Frascati, through Albani and Campoleone, to 
Aprilia. The Navy shelled the enemy’s flanks on each side of the 
beachhead. 

On 17 Feb the battle was resumed. The enemy made gains, 
but not to an alarming extent. The Air Force aided with the heavi- 
est bombing program ever used in the Mediterranean theater, while 
the Navy furnished strong fire support on the flanks. A German 
diversionary attack in the vicinity of Cisterna, an American sector, 
made but slight gains. In the Aprilia sector the fighting tended to 
die a with the German line held at about 5,000 yards below 
Aprilia. 

On the 18th the fighting declined, but the artillery activity greatly 
increased on both sides. 

On the 19th the Allies counterattacked, with American troops 
moving west from the Cisterna area toward Aprilia and British mov- 
ing north against the same objective. Both movements made gains, 
and resulted in the German line being moved north by about 1,000 
yards. Several hundred German prisoners were taken. Continuing 
onward on the 20th, the German line was pushed back to 3,000 yards 
from Aprilia. 

At the end of the period the line of the beachhead was 

South side of the Incastro River—a line almost due west-east pass- 
ing 3,000 yards south of Aprilia to a point 2 miles southwest of 
Cisterna—a line south to the coast near Borgo Sabotino. 

As this account closes the beachhead is being subjected to day and 
night shelling and bombing, on an extensive scale. 


SouTH CAMPAIGN 


At the beginning of the period the Allied Central Mediterranean 
Force (a new name for its predecessor, the 15th Army Group) was 
holding the following line across the Italian peninsula: 

Minturno (Allies)—Castelforte (German)—Banoncella (A)— 
Rocca d’Evandro (A)—Rapido River (German bridgehead at Cas- 
sino)—-Sant’ Elia (A)—Alfedena (A)—Castel di Sangro (A)—San 

Angelo (A)—Toricella (G)—Casoli (?)—Orsogna (G)— 
3 miles northwest of Ortona. 



































Under Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander the line was 
held by the American Fifth Army (Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark) on the left half of the front, and by the British 
Eighth Army (Lt. Gen. Sir Oliver W. H. Leese) on the 
right. The enemy opposite was the German Tenth Army 
(Gen. Heinrich von Vietinghog, commanding); this was 
part of a German Army Group under Field Marshal Al- 
bert von Kesselring. There were an average of 9 enemy 
divisions in line or in local army reserve. 

The larger part of the front lay in the Apennine Moun- 
tains. At this season the higher areas were snow-bound, 
lower areas subject to alternate thaws and freezes. Roads 
in lower areas were mud, ground on slopes very slippery. 
Rains, sleet, or snow were frequent. Bad weather impeded 
air observation, and operations were in general nearly 
frozen. 

There was one exception: an important offensive was 
under way against Cassino. This village, with a popula- 
tion of about 7,500, is located on the west side of the 
Rapido River, but the railroad station is on the east side. 
This railroad and an adjacent motor road are from Rome, 
87 miles away. This is an alternate route between Rome 
and Naples. 

An attack on Cassino had been initiated on 5 Jan, at 
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A January push across the lower Garigliano gained ground (1). In that 
sector the British captured Argento and swept on to enter Minturno (A on 
inset), which.town the Germans said they had abandoned. Other British 
units closed in from the north after having taken Tufo (B). Still other 


sen British troops seized Sujo (C). North of Cassino (2) more American patrols 
icated§ ‘rossed the Rapido River. Allied planes, in addition to hammering airfields 
helled| in the Rome region (airplane devices), blasted railroad facilities at Fondi (3), 





Sulmona (4), Rieti (6) and Viterbo (7). Near Ovindoli (5) nine of a 


group of ten enemy gasoline trucks were destroyed. 


which time the Allied line was beyond Mignano. At the 
beginning of the period, and after hard fighting, the line 
had reached the high ground overlooking the Rapido val- 
ley opposite Cassino. The sector was held by American 
troops. The British held the front from south of Cassino 
to the sea. French troops were to the north with their left 
boundary along the line Sant’ Elia—Viticuso, both to the 


French. 




















The Allied plan was to push forward along the main road toward 
Rome, troops on the flanks aiding. It probably was hoped that the 
enemy, known to be holding a strong position, would voluntarily 
evacuate it after the proposed Allied expedition landed near Anzio 
and thus threatened his line of communications. 

On 21 Jan American troops south of the Rome highway, known 
as the Via Casilina, reached the Rapido River and crossed it 3 miles 
below Cassino. The river was 40 yards wide and not fordable. 
Enemy fire was strong. Terrain was full of rocks, liberally strewn 
with mines. There was much wire, and the entire area was peppered 
by enemy machine gun, mortar, and artillery fire. To the north the 
French made an advance also; they had some American artillery 
and engineers attached; they also had their own mule trains, found 
to be most useful in the rough mountain country. The British to 
the south moved forward in coordination with the American effort. 


On the next day, the 22nd, the Germans counterattacked against 
the Americans on the west side of the Rapido. Strong artillery fire 
cut off reinforcements and destroyed the bridges which the engineers 
had laid. Mines floated down the river, blew up boats. The German 
wire was several hundred yards west of the Rapido. The Americans 
were never able to get over the river in strength. When the Germans 
counterattacked a confused area resulted within which both Ameri- 
cans and Germans were mixed together. The Allied artillery lifted 
its fire for fear of hitting its own men, who were scattered. In the 
afternoon a second German counterattack came. The order to 
withdraw the American troops to the east side of the Rapido was 
given. Men swam over in the icy water; others drew themselves 
over on wires; still others formed human chains. Most of the 
equipment was lost. The Germans claimed to have taken 700 
prisoners. 

Turning Cassino from the south having failed, an attempt around 
the north was undertaken. American troops on 25 Jan crossed the 
Rapido opposite Cairo against light opposition, after an initial foot- 
hold had been destroyed by a German counterattack.* The French 
supported this advance, and their right reached Mt. San Croce. 
Brutal hand fighting took place on this mountain, with the Germans 
remaining in possession of the summit. The French left was oppo- 
site Mr. Belvedere. An attack on this on the 26th, failed. 

On 27 Jan the Americans were well over the Rapido, and began 
to scale the high ground just west thereof. The French moved 
around south of Mt. Belvedere, generally following the road to 
Terelle. The Americans were south of this road, which is a steep 
mountain road with numerous sharp turns and steep grades. Against 
strong and increasing opposition progress was made on the 28th. 
American tanks were brought across t'e Rapido. 


*An American patrol moving south reached Cassino, and even entered it 
before it was fired upon. It then withdrew. This minor incident was wired 
to the Anzio bridgehead, and was construed to indicate that the enemy had 
already started a withdrawal from the Cassino area. The enemy’s main line 
of resistance was not on the river, but in rear of it. It was possible for 
small Parties to move close to the river on the enemy’s side without attract- 
ing opposition. 
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of varying width, and increased supply difficulties. Troop 


hard to find in the swirling water. Enemy artillery cau 
considerable trouble. 









Encircled on three sides, the Germans stil 


the Rapido. 
held this. 


the French to the north, but failed to shake the Alli 
hold on these points. The Germans appear to have evacu 
ated Monte Villa. 





100 prisoners. The fighting in the mountains just nort 


On the 29th it was definitely ascertained that the enem O® 
was not withdrawing from Cassino, but was firmly defend" 
ing this place. He completed damming the Rapido, floo¢® ™ 
ing the valley as far as (and including) the American poirjS ® 
of crossing. The water was very muddy, made a quagmirf*S ™ 
As 
were delayed by mines in irrigation ditches, which » 

he 
Nevertheless, the Allied advanefnem 
pushed straight toward the west. By evening of the 30thor in 
it had gotten beyond Cairo, as far as Hills 223 and 167jnd a 
The line then passed around the hamlet of Monte Villa onnd ‘ 


ohi 


dt 


of Cassino became very bitter, with both sides attacking and counterhight 
attacking. Tanks found it difficult to operate, as slopes were slip-grena 
pery and steep. Mud, cold, rain, sleet, or snow made life hard forpelow 
the front line troops, and impeded the supply of warm food, sup;ould 
plies, and ammunition. Constant hostile fire interfered with theGern 
removal of wounded, who had to remain without care until darknessjecei 


made it possible for help to reach them. 


W 


On 3 Feb the Americans—having secured what seemed to be afern 
satisfactory line of departure north of Cassino and at right anglebne \ 
to the Rapido—attacked toward the south from the newly won oo th 





tions in the mountains. Troops following the right bank of the 
Rapido crept up to Cassino and found it to be strongly held, with 
enemy in concrete pill boxes. Troops first mentioned the Abbey of 
Mount Cassino, almost due south of Hill 167 and about a mile 
away. It overlooked the country on the north and northwest sides 
of Cassino. It was reported as an enemy OP. As the attackers had 
a tough time under German artillery fire, it seems to have been as 
sumed that the accuracy of this fire was due to observations made 
possible from the Abbey. 

On 4 Feb, with both sides using tanks roving individually, the 
Americans entered the north side of Cassino. They were unable to 
hold it. A new attack in the afternoon secured a triangular area 
of about three blocks. German artillery shelled this area, but the 
Americans held on. Due to rain the front line troops were gem 
erally soaked and cold. Bitter fighting continued in the mountain 
area. Both Americans and French repulsed enemy attacks and made 
a slight advance. This hard fighting continued through the 5th with- 
out material change in the line. 

During the noon hours on 6 Feb Cassino was shelled by 25 Allied 
batteries, including some 240-mm howitzers. Mount Cassino Abbey 
Hill was also shelled. Shells struck the Abbey and started a fire. 
Infantry attacks following failed to cross a gulch 300 yards from 





the Abbey and made no advance in Cassino. On both sides the 


artillery was very active. 

There was not much change during the next day. Enemy tanks 
and SP guns dodged around inside Cassino, firing out of wrecked 
buildings and continually changing place. American tanks followed 
the same tactics. The enemy was generally in cellars, covered bv 
concrete; shelling the house overhead did not affect the personnel 
sheltered beneath. The ruins of upper stories formed a mass of 
debris which exploded shells fired later. The debris blew up into the 
air, to fall back again as a protective cover to the fortified place 
underneath. There was a medieval castle on a hill just outside north 
Cassino; Allied artillery shelled it, and again next day. 

On the 8th the Americans gained a wedge between Cassino and 
the hills to the northwest. The artillery pounded the medieval castle, 
although it was not clear whether Germans were inside. Orders were 
issued not to fire at the Abbey nor enter its premises (as it was 
Vatican territory and neutral) unless the enemy was inside. 

On 9 Feb the American infantry crept and clambered toward the 
Abbey (Hill 519) and the castle. The Air Force bombed the vicinity 
of the Abbey. The enemy made numerous attacks; the day was 
largely spent warding these off—no advance was made. 








On 11 Feb after an extensive artillery preparation a new coordi- 


th 
' “defeated attack was launched against Cassino and the high ground to 
1 


h. The weather was bad, observation was poor, and there 
Soon the attack bogged down. Some progress 


Dido, floog® Hort 
no air support. 
made in Cassino. 

A survey of the situation made on the 12th showed that the Ameri- 
held about 1/3 of Cassino; progress here was very slow. On 
mountain slopes beyond the Abbey the battle was stalemated. 

emy artillery was very active. His 170-mm guns were being used 
interdiction fire in Allied rear areas. Enemy snipers were above 
and 16)\nd around, in and out of caves, behind crags and rocks. His tanks 

d SP guns were continually appearing from new positions and 

mans stilfring against men from unexpected directios. Supplies could be 
ought forward only with difficulty. American tanks entered Cas- 
no each morning by descending a corridor west of the Rapido; 

4 223 anfiey fought during the day, and scuttled away at dark. It was 

lieved that the attack was unduly hampered by the restriction 


rincipal and most useful OP. 
Interviews with soldiers in the front lines developed the following 
ormation. Near the medieval castle, which was between Cassino 
d the Abbey, the line was only 75 yards away. Some soldiers at 
1 counterfight had been within 15 yards of the castle; the enemy rolled 
ere slipgrenades down. Some of our own shells slid off bare rock to burst 
hard fothelow, and so did some bombs. No enemy could be seen, but he 
ood, supyould be heard. In this way the troops had ascertained that the 
with theGermans within the medieval castle had stoves to warm them, and 
darknesseceived hot meals each night delivered by truck. 
With respect to the Abbey, the line was 600 yards away. No 
to be aGermans had been seen, and it was too far off to hear sounds. Every- 
ht anglebne was certain that the Abbey was the key to the German defense 
on posi-pf the area and should be blown off the map. 
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It was decided to destroy the Abbey, as according to the best ob- 


tainable evidence it was an enemy key point. On 14 Feb notices 
were fired over the Abbey warning of the intent to shell and bomb, 
and advising the personnel therein to evacuate. 

At 0930 hrs on 15 Feb the Air Force started to bomb the Mount 
Cassino Abbey. Between then and 1330 hrs 8 attacks were made 
which dropped over 500 tons of bombs. Between air attacks the 
Abbey was shelled by 155-mm guns and 240-mm howitzers. The 
Abbey crumbled slowly into burning ruins; at the end only fragments 
of walls remained standing. An attack followed by infantry who 
had previously been withdrawn 1,000 yards in order to avoid all 
danger of being hit by our own fire. Neither the attack toward the 
ruined Abbey nor in Cassino made progress. The usual German 
artillery and machine gun fire appeared to be about as before. 

It was now decided to try an attack using fresh troops. 

On the night of 17/18 Feb the Allied artillery fired a tremendous 
artillery preparation starting at 2130 hrs. An India Division re- 
placed the Americans and attacked on the north side of Cassino, 
south toward the ruined Abbey. A New Zealand Division attacked 
toward and across the Rapido River south of Cassino. The Ameri- 
cans within that part of Cassino in Allied hands were not withdrawn, 
but remained there. The infantry advance started at midnight under 
a crescent moon. Progress was made. The Cassino RR station 
(which was east of the Rapido) was captured before daylight, with 
its garrison of 18 Germans. South of Cassino the New Zealand 
engineers had two bridges across the Rapido ready by 0145 hrs. 
Day broke with clear winter weather. 

The India troops captured Hills 593 and 444 north of Cassino; 
the higher hill dominated the Abbey (Hill 519). On the south the 
New Zealanders passed around Cassino and approached the Via 
Casilina west of the village. The Abbey was not carried. The enemy 
had announced that although he had not previously had troops 
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within, now that it was in ruins he had incorporated these into his 
lines. 

During the afternoon German counterattacks came both north and 
south of Cassino. The Germans recaptured Hill 444, partly as the 
result of a withering artillery fire and partly in hand fighting. The 
Indians withdrew under a smoke screen. Three German tanks 
crawled up Mount Cassino and helped drive off Indian troops headed 
for the ruined Abbey. They then crawled down again, came around 
the base of the hill, went through Cassino, and aided in the recap- 
ture of the RR station. 

The Germans continued their counterattacks on the 19th, recover- 
ing the ground around the RR station, and on the 20th recovered the 
bridgehead south of Cassino which had been taken by the New 


Zealand troops. 
* * * 


Aside from the Cassino campaign, only minor actions occurred. 

British troops along the lower Garigliano at various times engaged 
the enemy in small actions. In the Eighth Army patrol activity was 
constant and artillery fairly so. The only important change in the 
line was a straightening out (in favor of the Allies) near Toricella. 

At the end of the period the line was 

Minturno (Allies) —Castelforte (German)—San Ambrogio (G)— 
Cassino (G)—Cairo (A)—Terelle (G)—Mt. Santa Croce (G)—AI- 
fedena (A)—Castel di Sangro (A)—San Angelo (A)—Toricella 
(A)—Casoli (A)—Orsogna (G)—3 miles northwest of Ortona (A). 


COMMENTS 


1. The invasion of Italy at Salerno was caused by the belief that 
the German Army was to the south, and could be cut off by blocking 
the roads leading to north Italy. It turned out that the Germans 
were not to the south, and a hard battle developed around Salerno. 
At the conclusion of this campaign the Allies held Naples and a line 
thence across the peninsula with the enemy to the north. 

According to statements made, and previously discussed in this 
Journal for January last, the Allied Army being ashore found itself 
committed to a step-by-step advance up the peninsula. Any early 
hopes that Rome could be reached within a month, and the Po Valley 
by the end of the year, had to be abandoned. Enemy resistance soon 
developed which made such advances impracticable. 

This resistance being favored by the terrain and the winter sea- 
son, early attention was given to turning the enemy’s positions. This 
was only possible by an amphibious expedition. According to the 
speeches of Prime Minister Churchill, Gen. Alexander presented a 
plan for such a turning movement with request for the necessary sea 
transportation. At a conference held at Carthage, Tunisia, on 25 
Dec this plan was approved and the transportation was ordered. 

The number of troops in the expedition to Anzio was fixed by the 





THE JOURNAL AS A COMBAT AID 


Our constant effort is to publish material that will be of direct and immediate benefit to 
troops in the field, wherever they may be. Members overseas have cooperated magnificently 
in sending accounts of their problems and solutions, and of their operations. We hope that 
all will continue this practice. It is definitely of help, as is shown by the following extract 
from a letter from a major of field artillery who for some time has been in combat “down 


under”: 


“The JourNat is pretty widely studied out here, for most of the articles are based on 
actual operations. We have encouraged several of our officers to send material to the JouRNAL, 
as some of the ideas developed in this island warfare might help those who follow.” 


TRAINING FILMS 


2-1261—Scouting and Patrolling, Part II—Mounted Patrol, Horse 
5-1242—Assault Boat River Crossing 

5-2039—Passage of Mine Fields, Part I—For All Arms 
7-1266—Infantry Weapons and Their Effect 

8-1297—Personal Health in Snow and Extreme Cold 


9-1259—Recoil Mechanism Principles of Operation, Part I—Hydro 
Spring Type 
9-1264—Automotive Clutch—Principles of Operation 


9-1269—Automotive Transmission—Principles of Operation. 


9-1282—Automotive Gears—Principles of Operation 







amount of transportation available. The original plan looked 
turning the enemy’s right, either by a voluntary retreat on his p 
(which it was hoped would take place) or else by a movement fr 
the beachhead south against the enemy along the Garigliano Rj 
from Cassino to the sea. 

As at Salerno, this plan failed as the enemy did neither of 
things expected of him. Then, as at Salerno, a new mission was giy 
the expedition, which was the same as that subsequently given af 
Salerno: an advance against Rome. As this is written both Alli, 
forces in Italy have Rome as their objective. 

2. The terrain of Italy has brought out new tactics. In the rong 
mountains, armor was not employed initially. It soon was brough 
forward. Its use is increasing. Mostly confined to valleys or to fj 
terrain of restricted size, armor is being used by single tanks or can 
or by at most a few vehicles at a time. These precede infanty 
scouting and fighting. 

When the enemy is located tanks rapidly fire a few rounds frog 
positions affording as much concealment as possible, and then prj 
ceed to a new position. They are rovers. Both sides have used tank 
in demolished villages, plowing through ruins and opening fire }j 
surprise as opportunity offers. Results are reported as good. 

Self-propelled guns, including tank destroyers, rove around tog 
seeking their targets. 

3. Ski troops have been reported in only one sector. These wer 
German—their 5th Mountain Division. Principal duty has bee 
patrolling. 

4. In more open terrain, as at the Anzio beachhead, armor wa 
employed on a more extensive scale but still by separate small co 
umns rather than in solid masses. 

5. There has been a great increase of artillery activity. Both si 
are using artillery concentrations where up to 20 or more othe 
will simultaneously cover the same target. Usually the maximuy 
rate of fire is employed for about 2 minutes. Fire data is calculated 
as it would be impracticable to register so many batteries withou 
attracting the enemy’s suspicions and causing the target to mov 
away or disperse. 

There have been no good reports as to the results of this fire. OP 
who could see the target have reported that the target disappeared 
and supposedly was destroyed. Disappearance is not conclusive proo 
of destruction. Additional evidence is needed, and will probabl} 
soon be forthcoming. 


A CorrEcTION 


The account published under this heading in this JourNat fo 
October, 1943 (page 766), relating to the battle of Troina in Italy 
stated that the Ist Division in its attack lacked artillery support. 

Later information indicates that this was in error. Both the arti 
lery and infantry commanders have now reported that at no time dit 
the infantry of the Ist Division lack proper artillery support. 

Regret is expressed that a contrary opinion, based on early accounts 
gave an erroneous impression. 


11-1234—Telephone Switchboard Operation 
16-2037—For God and Country 
21-1289—Locating the Enemy 
21-2025—Mechanized Patrolling 
30-1314—Chatterbug 

31-1231—Parachute Jump Training 


31-1255—Basic Training of Glider-borne Troops, Part IIJ—Flight 
Training 


55-1287—Troopship 
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Artillery, 


105-mm Class 








Ansaldo developed for Italy a mediocre 100/17 howitzer (100-mm bore, tube 17 

calibers long). Tractor drawn, it has pressed disc wheels (cut out to reduce 

weight and save metal) and a modified box trail. It weighs 2.2 tons in traveling 

position, 1.4 tons in firing position. Traverse is 5° 21’, elevation runs from —8° 

to +48°. Maximum muzzle velocity of 1336 {/s yields a maximum range of 
10,125 yds. 





Germany's 10.5-cm howitzer L.F.H. 18 is 
her counterpart of our 105-how. In travel- 
ing position it weighs 4,260 lbs. Tube is 
22.8 calibers long, recoil is hydro-pneumatic. 
Split trail permits 28° traverse to both right 
and left; elevation range is 7°-47°. Lowest 
charge gives m/v of 565 f/s; the highest 
one yields 1,524 f/s for a maximum range 
of 11,675 yds. Photo at left shows a 
Guardsman examining the sliding wedge 
breech block of a specimen captured at 
Knightsbridge. Below is one emplaced in 
England. Above is a complete round, with 
its reusable metal shipping container. 


<—Germany’s 10-cm gun (M33) is considerably larger and heavier 
than the howitzer of corresponding caliber. Compare the tube lengths 
of the two, and their cartridge cases, for an idea of the range 
difference. 











Eprror’s Note: Conventional “meeting engagements” be- 
tween large forces largely ended for this war in Tunisia. Our 
coming to grips at other points on the European mainland will 
be through special types of operations. Thus our Corps Ar- 
tillery’s emphasis must turn more to the lines followed by the 
Russian artillery, which long has been up against strong and 
well fortified positions. Constant and continuous reconnais- 
sance of enemy batteries is needed. Offensive plans to include 
use of direct fire artillery must be made for attacks against 
long and strong fronts. Gen. Samsonov gives a clear account 
of the conditions we will meet and some of the things that 
will be required of our artillery in the future. 





Our army was ordered to break through German defenses 
and reach a certain line which would threaten the communica- 
tions of a great German troop concentration. The neighbor- 
ing forces on the right were on the defensive, while those on 
the left were conducting a simultaneous offensive with the 
same goal in view. 


GERMAN SITUATION 


Units of two German infantry divisions opposed the Army. 
Enemy operational reserves consisted of approximately one in- 
fantry division, and in addition the Germans could bring re- 
serves from the neighboring sectors of the front. These, on the 
basis of rough calculations, could not exceed a depleted tank 
division and two infantry divisions. Also, the enemy could 
receive reinforcements amounting to two tank divisions not at 
full strength, and three infantry divisions, from the forward 
reserves. The reserves were expectd to arrive on the third or 
fourth day of the operation. Preparations for the offensive 
had to be particularly thorough, surprise had to be achieved, 
and rapid action was necessary in order to force the Germans 
to split their reserves and thus lose their effectiveness. 

Our army was faced by a well-developed system of field 
fortifications running in 3 lines. Due to the open character 
of the terrain, we reconnoitered the first one quite well. A 
forest deep in the enemy defense belt concealed the other lines. 
We could only surmise their nature. The Germans made 
strongpoints out of several populated places, which were usu- 
ally located on elevations and at a distance of a half to one 
km. from the edge of the forest. 

The defensive lines were composed of a network of full- 
depth entrenchments, with communication trenches in between. 
Shelters for personnel were constructed in these deep trenches. 
They were covered with 3, or 4, or even 6 layers of earth. 
Only separate firing positions in the depth of the defense 
were located in pillboxes. 
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‘Artillery in the Break- 
through of a Defense Zone 


By Maj. Gen. F. A. Samsonov 


TRANSLATED FROM 


“ARTILLERIISKI! ZHURNAL” (“ARTILLERY JOURNAL’’) FOR JANUARY, 1943 


Sound and flash units were our only available means to 
locate enemy batteries. The reconnaissance battalion of the 
army artillery located the positions of 54 guns and howitzers 
and 38 mortars out of the expected totals of 66 and 151 re- 
spectively. 


RussIAN SITUATION 


The battle formation of the army was in two echelons. The 
first one consisted of 5 infantry divisions, 4 of which were de- 
ployed in the direction of the main effort. The divisions of 
the leading echelon were reinforced with tanks and had front- 
age of 2 to 2.7 kms. in the direction of the main blow, and 
of 10 kms. in the holding area. A part of the tanks composed 
a special mobile group designed to exploit the breakthrough. 
Two distinct plans of action were prepared for the mobile 
group; the choice was to depend on the exigencies of the 
situation. 


1. The Army Artillery Group included 18 heavy artillery 
batteries. 


2. The Army Antiaircraft Artillery Group consisted of 2 
antiaircraft artillery regiments and a separate AAA battalion. 
One of the regiments was to be attached to the mobile group 
and subjected to its commander as soon as the mobile group 
entered the battle. 


3. The remaining reinforcing artillery and the mortar units 
were attached to the divisions participating in the attack. Atr- 
tillery regiments of the divisions belonging to the second eche- 
lon were shifted to support the divisions of the first echelon 
striking the main blow. 


The artillery was concentrated at the rate of 50.5 guns, how- 
itzers, and mortars (not counting the infantry mortars) per 
km. in the direction of the main blow, and 15.6 heavy artillery 
pieces per km. in the holding direction. In certain sectors the 
concentration was as high as 84.3 guns, howitzers, and heavy 
mortars per km. 

Missions of the artillery were stated in an order to the army 
and covered the following: engaging enemy artillery, silencing 
defensive firepower including antitank weapons, protection of 
the mobile group at its entry into the breakthrough, and re- 
pelling enemy counterattacks. An order to the army artillery, 
the plan for the artillery offensive, the plan for the advance 
of our artillery units with the development of the attack, and 
the plan for the supply and expenditure of ammunition were 
all included in the order to the army. In addition, a number 
of particular orders was issued concerning reconnaissance, the 
exact missions of separate artillery groups, the supply services, 
and so on. Special orders dealing with plans for the artillery 
offensive were also issued in division and army artillery groups. 
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PRELIMINARIES 


The period of preparation lasted approximately 7 days and 
was full of activity. At that time the sector of the intended 
breakthrough was reconnoitered, the units reinforcing the army 
were shifted, our units were concentrated in the prescribed 
areas, supplies were brought to the front lines, and the units 
of the first echelon moved up to the line of departure and got 
set for the offensive. The complexity and the scope of these 
operations are evident from the fact that 5 infantry divisions, 
several tank brigades, 6 GHQ artillery regiments, and several 
mortar units were brought into the zone occupied by our army. 
All movements were made in marching order, mostly along 2 
toads. Ammunition and supplies necessary for the operation 
were brought by the same 2 roads. 

Movement and concentration of our troops and other prep- 
arations for the offensive were effectively concealed from the 
enemy. This was confirmed by information obtained from 
prisoners of war and the lack of countermeasures on the part 
of the enemy. We were assisted by the army on our right, 
which was on the offensive and commanded the attention of 
the enemy. Moreover, our march discipline was excellent, the 
movements usually took place at night, and vegetation on our 
route offered abundant cover from aerial observation for our 
units at a halt and in assembly areas. Rains made roads im- 
passable for motor transport and difficult for horse-drawn 
vehicles. The command quickly took measures to combat this 
threat to our operation. Roads were repaired at top speed 
and new bridges were built to replace those washed away. In 
a number of sectors where damage was particularly heavy, 
powerful tractors towed motor cars and trucks which could 
not pass under their own power. All this complicated the 
problem of concentrating men and supplies and upset our 
schedule. We could not be certain of the timely arrival of 
ammunition and other supplies. To add to our troubles, a 
crossing across a river on the front line was washed away on 
the eve of the projected offensive. The operation was post- 
poned for 2 days; this time proved sufficient to complete the 
preparations. 

ARTILLERY PREPARATION 


The artillery preparation was planned to last an hour and a 
half. It was divided into 3 uneven periods: the first period 
of suppression, 20 minutes; the second period of suppression 
and destruction, 45 minutes; the third period of suppression 
and destruction, 25 minutes. 

During the first period the artillery attached to the break- 
through groups and the army artillery concentrated on enemy 
firing positions and batteries. In the second period they con- 
tinued their work, while certain guns and batteries—detached 
for the purpose—were destroying strong fortifications of the 
enemy. In the third period the barrage was increased by the 
action of new guns which fired directly at enemy pill-boxes 
from advanced open positions. During the last 10 minutes our 
heavy mortars joined the cannonade. The mortar fire was so 
very effective that the strongpoints against which it was di- 
tected were completely destroyed. Our infantry passed through 
them without a single shot or a bayonet charge. 

From an OP overlooking the attack sectors of 2 infantry 
divisions it was seen that after the artillery and aerial prep- 
aration only 1 enemy artillery battery, 2 mortar batteries, 2 
separate guns using direct fire, and 4 machine guns remained 
in action. After 7 or 8 minutes of direct fire by our support- 
ing artillery the guns and machine guns were destroyed, and 
the army artillery silenced the one remaining enemy artillery 


battery. Two mortar batteries alone could not be located and 
continued the fight. 

Artillery and aerial preparation was similarly successful on 
sectors of other divisions of the army. This was due to a 
thorough perliminary reconnaissance of the first German line 
of defense, the correct apportioning of firepower for various 
missions, and the accurate and sudden fire of our artillery and 
aviation. 

THe ATTACK 


After the artillery and aerial preparation, the infantry at- 
tacked. The supporting tanks were actually unable to partici- 
pate in battle during the first two days because they became 
stuck in mud and could not move. The infantry was accom- 
panied by its own mortars and supporting guns. The latter 
were assisted in their advance by infantrymen, who were de- 
tached for this purpose by army order. But for a few excep- 
tions, the supporting artillery kept up with the forward in- 
fantry elements. Half an hour after the end of the artillery 
and aerial preparation, forward enemy positions were occu- 
pied along the entire front. The attackers met little German 
resistance, quickly overwhelmed front-line enemy fortifications, 
and penetrated the wooded and marshy sector of the terrain. 
A battle in the forest began. After 3 or 4 hours our forces 
advanced to the depth of 4 kms. and reached the second Ger- 
man defensive line. 

Batteries of the divisional artillery started to cross the river 
following the infantry. Bad roads and narrow crossings upset 
all schedules for shifting artillery battle formations. The en- 
tire divisional artillery left its positions and advanced in dis- 
regard of the schedule. It was completely deployed on new 
lines only at the end of the day, so the batteries of the divi- 
sional artillery took practically no part in the battle during 
the second half of the day. The batteries of the Army Artil- 
lery Group did not change positions till the end of the day. By 
the morning of the second day about a third of the army artil- 
lery formations had changed their location. Thus the entire 
artillery was ready to support the attack of the infantry and 
tanks, 

The infantry forced its way through the forest belt in the 
depth of the enemy defenses. It was supported by accompany- 
ing guns. During this period our divisions rarely asked for 
support from the army artillery, but these requests increased 
greatly in number when they reached the edge of the woods 
and approached the second line of enemy defenses. During 
the second part of the day army artillery and GHQ mortar 





Russian OPs are well organized and equipped for close-in defense. 








In “woodlot” country German AT guns (like this PAK 40) are 
often emplaced in the open—for a good field of fire—but camou- 
flaged to resemble the small scattered growth. 


units had to crush strongpoints in the second enemy defense 
line and beat back counterattacks. This mission they accom- 
plished successfully. 

No enemy reserves were brought into battle during the first 
and second days. Evidently the German command could not 
decide upon the best use of the reserves. All this provided 
favorable conditions for the accomplishment of operational 
missions. The Germans were in the following plight: Their 
artillery and mortars were silenced; their defending units suf- 
fered heavy losses, became demoralized, and ceased organized 
resistance; their reserves were too far away. The enemy com- 
mand had to deal immediately with this very dangerous situa- 
tion. Aviation was the only means available to contest our 
advance. Intensive German air attacks began on the very first 
day of the operation, as soon as our second echelon started to 
advance. The Germans made 16 such raids on the first day, 
18 on the second, only 10 (but in larger groups) on the third. 
The targets of air attacks during the first day were the cross- 
ings, the tank brigades, and the divisions of the second echelon 
moving to the field of battle. Only a minor part of the attacks 
was directed against our leading units, which were then com- 
ing out of the forest. During the second day most of the 
enemy air blows were aimed at our forward units. 

In the second day of the offensive our troops fought for the 
second and the third defensive lines. Enemy air attacks were 
made by groups of 6 to 9 bombers during the first and the sec- 
ond days, of 12, 18, and 24 planes during the third. German 
aviation was engaged by our fighter planes and antiaircraft 
ground units. Qur fighters were outnumbered and during the 
first day they had no appreciable effect on the struggle with 
enemy aircraft. On the second day they had begun to strike 
at the German bombers, but still their achievements fell short 
of our hopes. The antiaircraft units were thus forced to bear 
the burden of fighting off enemy bombers. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ASPECTS 

The projected plan of operations of the antiaircraft units 
took into account the possible actions of the enemy aircraft. 
It stated the successive missions which were to be performed 
in the course of battle and required a certain maneuverability 
on the part of the antiaircraft units. The missions were for- 
mulated as follows, in the order of their importance: prior to 
the beginning of the offensive the antiaircraft units had to 
protect areas of tank concentration ‘and artillery positions; 
when the attack began they were to cover the units of the 
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first echelon and crossings; after the first enemy positions were 
smashed and the fighting raged in the depth of the defenses, 
they had to protect the crossings and the advancing units of 
the second echelon of the army; after the first echelon crossed 
the river and the second echelon approached the first the de. 
fense was to shift to the new assembly areas; when the mobile 
group and the second echelon entered the battle they were to 
receive protection from the antiaircraft units. 

These antiaircraft units had the following artillery: 13 me. 
dium guns (76- to 85-mm caliber), 39 light guns, and 43 
multiple-barrel AA machine guns. These numbers are ob- 
viously small. Still, the antiaircraft units as a whole achieved 
the following results: not a one of our crossings was destroyed 
by the enemy; almost half of the dive bomber raids passed 
without dive bombing, or with bombing from only high alti- 
tudes, which decreased the effect of such attacks. During the 
first 3 days of the offensive more than 15 enemy airplanes were 
destroyed. 

During the second and the third days our offensive devel- 
oped successfully. Enemy attempts to strike at our right flank, 


protected by a river 120 m. wide, failed. These attempts were 


stopped by the careful planning of our command and the re- 
sulting timely arrival of a division from the second echelon, 
reinforced by artillery and mortars. Our fire halted all enemy 
assaults. Since the enemy had to bring units from the neigh- 
boring sector for the counterattack, the army next to ours was 
finally able to resume its offensive. It advanced successfully 
and brought up its flank with the Nth Army. 


RESULTS 


In less than 3 days the army accomplished its mission. It 
advanced 40 to 50 kms. along the entire front without substan- 
tial losses, without bringing the mobile group into battle, and 
without employing reserves except for one infantry division. 
Two German infantry divisions were completely destroyed, the 
German counterattack was smashed, and the successful devel- 
opment of our operation permitted the neighboring forces to 
carry on an offensive of their own. The enemy began to bring 
up operational reserves and throw them into battle one unit 
after another as soon as they arrived. The struggle became 
protracted; the operation entered its second phase. 

We are not going to consider the further development of 
the offensive. Suffice it to say that in the next 8 or 10 days 
all missions were fully accomplished. The enemy had to em- 
ploy all the above-mentioned operational reserves to combat 
our developing offensive. In addition, the enemy started an 
offensive on the neighboring sector, which forced him to with- 
draw several tank and infantry divisions from the south and 
thus decrease the tempo of advance in the Northern Caucasus 
and on the Stalingrad front. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. Our success was determined by a number of factors. 
Our movements were well concealed and the blow was sudden. 
The breakthrough was organized on a wide front (the initial 
attack of the 2 armies was on a sector 40 kms. wide), which 
prevented the enemy from shifting his firepower and his men. 
Our forces were formed correctly and the reinforcing units 
were properly distributed. 

2. Reconnaissance brought exact information about the first 
enemy defensive line, as well as about the location of the op- 
erational reserves. But it obtained no data about the presence 
of the second and third defensive lines and the separate strong- 
points in the defensive depth. Therefore our aerial and 
ground reconnaissance failed to protect our forces against “un- 
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expected occurrences” in the course of battle. Artillery recon- 
naissance provided the precise plan of targets and the first 
defensive line. Sound and flash reconnaissance gave quite ex- 
act coordinates of enemy batteries. Because the enemy left 
his artillery on its battle stations, we could compare the actual 
location of the guns with that obtained by sound reconnais- 
sance. Sometimes the correlation was perfect. In most cases, 
reconnaissance by sound guaranteed the accuracy of Army 
Artillery Group fire. No observation planes were used for 
artillery reconnaissance or fire adjustment. 

3. The artillery was grouped correctly and the missions 
were intelligently distributed. The creation of an Army Artil- 
lery Group at the disposal of the army artillery commander 
proved successful. We should also note the fine employment 
of direct laying. A part of the artillery concentrated on de- 
stroying enemy positions during the period of artillery prep- 
aration, while a considerable part was made ready for direct 
fire and immediately to accompany the infantry units. It went 
into action only when the infantry attacked. This method was 
so successful in silencing enemy firepower that in a number of 
cases infantry units passed through the first enemy defensive 
line without firing a single shot and without any losses. 

4. Experience confirmed once more the necessity of a brief 
artillery and aerial preparation. Accurate and sudden fire 
(the artillery preparation was opened by a salvo of the entire 
artillery firing simultaneously with a marginal error of only 
one minute) led to a thorough neutralization of enemy de- 
fenses. The power and the concentration of artillery fire re- 
inforced by that of mortar units was so great that in certain 
sectors the Germans ran away even before our troops attacked. 


The German will to resist was broken along the entire front 
of the offensive. 

5. In spite of extremely unfavorable meteorological and 
topographical conditions, the artillery kept up an incessant fire 
during the battle through the whole depth of the enemy de- 
fenses. This means of fire included weapons of the Army 
Artillery Group and numerous supporting guns and mortars, 
which advanced within the formations of the attacking in- 
fantry. 

6. The struggle against enemy aviation was not effective 
enough. To a certain extent the guns and the machine guns 
of the AA units relieved the situation of the units of the 
Army, but they were few in number. It seems that at least 8 
AA machine gun companies and 12 light and 6 to 9 heavy 
antiaircraft gun batteries, are required to protect an army on 
a similar front. This estimate concerns the troops only and 
does not include additional protection necessary for station- 
ary objects. Experience gained from this operation confirmed 
the fact that it is more practical to create an Antiaircraft Ar- 
my Group, rather than scatter AA defenses among divisions. 
The former system leads to greater maneuverability of anti- 
aircraft units and permits their immediate concentration to 
protect a particularly important object. 

7. The entire operation required only a small expenditure 
of ammunition. During the first 3 days, infantry mortars 
used up 140,000 rounds, the supporting artillery 56,000 shells, 
and the divisional and general support artillery approximately 
112,000 shells. As a whole, outside of the Army Artillery 
Group, 1.5 days’ ammunition supply was expended. The 
heavier guns used up to 2.8 days’ supply of ammunition. 


HIGH SPEED FIELD ARTILLERY TRACTORS 


M-4 tows a 155-mm gun, 8” howitzer, or 10-ton ammu- 
nition trailer. It weighs 29,100 lbs. when unloaded, and 
will pull a load of 31,800 Ibs. > 






M.-6 is prime-mover for the 240-mm how. M-1, 8” gun, 
or two 10-ton trailers in tandem. It weighs 62,600 Ibs. 
unloaded, or 85,500 lbs. when coupled to a T-29 trailer 
with the 240-mm how. aboard. It will pull 50,000 lbs. 
on a full trailer, or a semitrailed load of 28,000 lbs. — 





<— M-.-5 is for the 105-mm how., 4.5” gun, or 155-mm 
how. Weighing 27,600 lbs., it will pull 12,000 Ibs. 





Attached Automatic Weapons Bn (AAA) 


By Maj. Harold J. Bluhm, FA 





Editor’s note: Quite complex problems arise when antiaircraft 
units are attached to the field artillery. Major Bluhm’s imag- 
inary conversation should help clear up some of these. He is 
well qualified to speak, having attended the AA School at Camp 
Davis and now being assigned to the AA Section, Department 
of Materiel, Field Artillery School. 











It was a week before the first maneuver problem’ of the 
Umpty-Blank Inf Div. Brig. Gen. Blink, Div Arty Comdr, 
had just finished a telephone conversation with the Div Comdr. 
Now he sat in his chair scratching his head in some perplexity. 
Presently he spoke to his S-3. 

“Colonel, what do you know about an Automatic Weapons 
Battalion?” 

The colonel was able to answer this one quickly. “Nothing,” 
he replied. 

“Well,” said the general, “I’ve just been informed that we 
are going to have one attached to Division Artillery for ma- 
neuvers, so it might be advisable to find out just what this 
AA battalion consists of, what it can do, and how we can 
use it.” 

S-3 took down a bound volume of T/Os, rummaged 
through it, and finally discovered what he was looking for. 





“Here it is,” he announced. “The Automatic Weapons Bat- 
talion consists of a headquarters battery and 4 weapons bat- 
teries. These weapons batteries are subdivided into 2 pla- 
toons, and each platoon has 4 fire units in it. A fire unit con- 
sists of a towed Bofors 40-mm gun, a multiple cal. .50 machine 
gun M51, and a crew of 15 men.” 

“Think it over,” said the general, “and within a day or so 
I'd like your recommendations for the employment of this 
battalion.” 

S-3 was lucky! Many Field Artillery organizations have 
been confronted with this problem for the first time in com- 
bat, on only a few hours’ notice, and with no previous experi- 
ence or knowledge of how to solve it. With a couple of days 
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in which to study the problem this S-3 of the Umpty-Blank 
Div Arty was able to accumulate a good deal of information, 

The general reintroduced the subject. 

“Well, Colonel, what about these Ack-Ack boys? 
you any additional information?” 

“Yes, sir, I have. I’ve been discussing this problem with 
the AAA Bn commander and also with some of our officers 
who have worked with these units. It seems there is more to 
this than meets the eye. 

“The 4 weapons batteries fit in with our 4 battalions, and 
it’s my recommendation that we attach one battery to each of 
our battalions. This will eliminate any AAA protection for 
our CP but I believe that the battalions need the protection 
more than we do.” 

“Yes, I agree with you. We'll make those attachments. 
Now, is there anything else that we should do?” 

“Yes, sir, there is. Our SOP limits the number of vehicles 
which a battalion can use on reconnaissance, but I think we 
should allow an additional vehicle for an AAA party to ac- 
company the battalion commander. In this way they will be 
able to select their positions too, and unless they do they won’t 
be able to furnish us with AAA protection during the occu- 
pation of position when we will be most vulnerable to air 
attack.” 

The general reached over to the desk and picked up his 
notebook. 

“T’ve made some notes on this subject, and believe we should 
get this information to the battalion commanders. When you 
mention the occupation of position, it occurs to me that if the 
AAA units are at the rear of our columns they won’t arrive at 
the position in time to give us protection during the initial 
stages of occupation. It seems to me that we will want them 
well forward in the column. By the way, can the Bofors fire 
while the column is moving?” 

“No, sir, they will generally have to emplace before firing, 
but they can do that very quickly. I heard of one unit in 
North Africa that fired the Bofors from the wheels by travel- 
ing with the outriggers extended, but normally they will em- 
place before firing. 

“This M51 seems to pack a lot of fire power. It has 4 cal. 
50 machine guns coaxially mounted in an electrically operated 
turret mounted on a 4-wheel trailer. It is fired from the 
wheels, and in column can fire to the flanks or rear but not 
to the front because the prime mover is in the way. However, 
the prime mover can pull off the road at right angles to the 
column and clear the field of fire to the front.” 

“That information is most important, colonel,” interrupted 
the general, “because very few of our officers have any con- 
ception of the characteristics and limitations of the AAA. This 
maneuver will give us a good chance to do some experimenting 
with this problem. I think we should get as much information 
as we have down to the battalions before the problem starts. 
By the way, what is the effective range of the Bofors?” 

“2,000 yards. To be mutually supporting these guns should 
not be separated by more than a thousand yards. 

“The M51,” continued the S-3, “is used to help in the de- 
fense but normally it should be so located that it can defend 
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the fire unit against attacks coming from the direction of the 
dead sector. This dead sector is caused by the director which 
is placed on one side of the Bofors. If the gun is fired in this 
direction at an elevation less than 30° the director and the 

rsonnel operating it would be endangered. The M51, there- 
fore, should be located so that it can cover this sector. If the 
director is not being used, these considerations do not apply.” 

“Well, that clears up a few questions which I had on this 
dead sector,” commented the general. “Now let’s look at 
these weapons batteries. How will the 8 fire units fit in with 
one of our battalions?” 

“That is rather difficult to predict, but a solution might be 
to attach 2 fire units to each of the firing batteries and 2 to 
headquarters battery. This of course eliminates service bat- 
tery, but they will be able to depend on dispersion more than 
the other units can. 

“There is another possibility, however, and that is a situa- 
tion where the battalion area is limited and the batteries are 
close together. In this case it may be desirable to have the 
BC of the weapons battery organize and control an area de- 
fense for the entire battalion.” 

The general consulted his notes again. 

“That brings up another point, colonel. If we attach these 
fire units to the batteries, will our batteries be able to supply 
them?” 

“That is a problem, sir,” replied the S-3. “If we attach 2 
fire units to a battery, that means 30 additional men and their 
weapons and vehicles. The prevailing opinion seems to be 
that our transportation is down to rock bottom now, and this 
additional supply problem looks like it might be the final 
straw. I do think, though, that it can be worked out. They 
have an ammunition section in their headquarters battery—of 
4 2'4-ton trucks and 4 trailers—which should be available to 
haul ammunition. 

“The attached units should mess with our batteries. This 
will insure better control and eliminate a good deal of confu- 
sion which may result if there are two messes in one area.” 

“I agree with you, colonel, but there is another point which 
you’ve omitted. If the men mess together, they will be more 
likely to get acquainted, discuss their mutual problems, find 
out what the other fellow is doing, and how they can help one 
another. After all, this is a team we have here, and team- 
work is-most important. Frankly, I think that when the men 
from this AAA battalion and our men are calling each other 
by their nicknames we will have made a long step toward de- 
veloping this team spirit. We have gone a long way with this 
in the Infantry—Artillery team and we must also develop it 
in the Field Artillery—Antiaircraft Artillery team. 





“T believe that we are going to have more and more associa- 
tion with AA units, and we must make every effort to antici- 
pate problems which may arise so we won’t have them pop up 
on us when we are in combat and catch us entirely unprepared. 
I realize that each situation may indicate an individual solu- 
tion, but there are basic principles which if known will assist 
us in arriving at the most practical solution. 

“Along this line there is one problem which seems to be 
quite difficult and which could easily result in considerable 
friction. That is ‘fortifications.’ I’ve heard considerable com- 
ment from FA officers that AA fortifications will reveal the 
position if they are located close to our installations. They 
are handicapped with their camouflage because anything over- 
head will interfere with their firing, and consequently must be 
of the type that can be removed quickly. This seems to pre- 
clude the possibility of complete camouflage. However, the 
AAA people feel that because their men must stick to their 
guns and fight it out with any attacking planes, they must be 
protected. There is considerable merit on both sides of the 
question and I don’t believe an arbitrary decision can be made 
that will cover all situations. We must be aware of this prob- 
lem, however, and of the factors involved. 

“There are numerous other questions which will arise and 
which we must solve before we will have the teamwork neces- 
sary to make this a smooth-working combination. The sub- 
jects which we have discussed should be studied by all of our 
units and our combined experiences should then give us much 
useful information. 

“This maneuver is a phase of training, and as this is the first 
time that we’ve had an opportunity to work with an AAA 
unit we must make every effort to become acquainted with 
their problems so that we achieve the maximum efficiency in 
employing the team.” 


* x * 


The problem is over and the general critique has been held. 
Warning orders have been issued for the next problem and 
the units are moving into new assembly areas. Gen. Blink has 
called his staff and battalion commanders together and is con- 
ducting his own critique. One of the problems being discussed 
is the use of the AAA. The general is addressing the group. 

“Before this maneuver started we recognized the fact that 
having AA units attached to us was a new experience and con- 
sequently would introduce problems with which we were not 
familiar. This, I believe, was evident in the exercise which we 
have just completed. As a result of this experience, we should 
be able to improve on our methods for the next problem. 

“Initially, we authorized the battalions to include a vehicle 
for the AAA party on reconnaissance. As a general rule, 
however, the batteries did not include any AAA personnel in 
their parties. This is a mistake, and must be corrected so that 
the attached AAA units will not be deprived of their recon- 
naissance. Every reconnaissance detail should include a rep- 
resentative from the attached unit. I am stressing this point 
because reconnaissance is just as important to them as it is to 
us. 

“On the march we discovered that these fire units can be 
most helpful to us. It was our belief that it would ke very un- 
usual for the Bofors to be fired from the wheels. This we 
now know is not true, as I believe we have all seen instances 
where the fire unit went into action while on the road and the 
chief of section commanded Action from wheels, indicating 
that there was not time to emplace the gun. Information which 
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I now have indicates that this is a normal command. This is 
most important to us as it indicates that they can take planes 
under fire with a minimum loss of time. 

“As to the place in column—this was generally well handled 
and the AAA was kept well forward. One of our batteries, 
though, put them in the same position for a night march. I 
don’t agree with this, as our resistance at night must be mostly 
passive and I think that the fire units should not be any fur- 
ther forward at this time than the rear of the fifth section. We 
might experiment with this but I think that the howitzers and 
ammunition should have first priority on a night movement. 

“One battery made a daylight displacement in this manner. 
One fire unit preceded the prime movers while the other fire 
unit remained in position and protected the evacuation of the 
old position. It then limbered up and followed the tail of the 
column. On reaching the new position the first fire unit went 
into previously selected positions and furnished protection for 
the occupation. The second fire unit reinforced this protection 
when it arrived. 

“This gave us a fire unit near the front of our column and 
another one at the tail. This distribution creates a weakness 
in the middle of our column which we must recognize and at- 
tempt to overcome by judicious use of our organic cal. .50 
machine guns on the vehicular mounts. 

“Axis planes have discontinued the practice of strafing the 
length of a column but, instead, prefer to hit a column from 
the flank, selecting an individual vehicle as a target. After 
passing over the column they make a large S and hit the 
column in another spot. For this reason we should, if possible, 
avoid putting all our eggs in one basket, thereby creating bare 
spots in our defense. If we do, the chances are excellent that 
the enemy will find them and exploit them to the fullest extent. 

“It is impossible to find the perfect solution, and we will 
establish certain priorities which will determine our plan, but 
we must avoid becoming unbalanced if we can. 

“This leads us to a discussion of our own cal. .50 machine 
guns and where they fit in the defensive setup. The attach- 
ment of AAA units does not mean that our machine guns 
have no further function and can be disregarded. On the con- 
trary, they can be quite helpful and should be used to supple- 
ment the fire power of the AAA. This cannot be done if the 
FA and AAA organize separate defenses. Instead, the two 
must be coordinated. One method to accomplish this is to 
have the AAA officer submit his recommendation for the use 
and control of the machine guns and (after the decision has 
been made regarding their use) place the entire coordination 
and operation of this defense under his control. These men 
have been specially trained in this field, and full use should be 
made of their experience. 

“One instance was noted where one of our machine guns 
was in position alongside of an M51, which as you know has 
4 cal. .50 machine guns. It is questionable whether 5 machine 





guns could accomplish much more than 4, but the point is 
that there were other sectors which were completely unde. 
fended and where this single gun could have been used to 
good advantage. 

“But we must not interpret this to mean that we turn the 
defense over to the AAA officer and forget about it. The re. 
sponsibility remains with us. This officer serves as a staff offi 
cer while his unit is attached, and although he should make 
his recommendations and supervise the execution, the respon- 
sibility and the decision rest with our commanding officers. We 
must therefore be prepared to accept or reject the recom- 
mendation, depending on whether or not it will accomplish 
our purpose and not interfere with or hinder our main mission 
of providing support for the infantry. 

“We must also recognize the fact that our problems are as 
unfamiliar to them as theirs are to us. 
assume that, when we are hazy about the solution, we will be 
able to throw the whole problem in the lap of this AAA off- 
cer and have him make the decision for us. He will normally 
be a junior officer and won’t be so well acquainted with our 
problems as we are. Therefore any attempt to shift the re- 
sponsibility to him is unwise and unreal. 

“In another instance one of our battalions employed an area 
defense, utilizing a weapons battery to defend the battalion 
area. This decision was sound, but again coordination of de- 
fense was lacking. This was further emphasized when the 
battalion displaced by battery—the first battery moved out in 
daylight without AAA protection while some AAA units were 
still protecting a vacant piece of ground where the battery had 
been located. Centralized control is desirable for AAA as 
well as FA, but it is questionable whether this is practical 
when units are displacing. In this case the fire units should 
have been attached to our batteries when the displacement was 
contemplated. When this was completed the attachments 
could have been terminated and the fire units returned to con- 
trol of their own battery, if desired. The stability of the sit- 
uation and the area being covered should influence this de- 
cision. 

“We do not intend to indicate that this is a complete anal- 
ysis of the AAA problem. Instead, we are inviting your at- 
tention to deficiencies which have been noted and of which we 
should be aware. All units will not experience the same diff 


culties, but as some problems continue to recur we should find | 
ourselves more versatile in our viewpoint as a result of our | 


experiences, both individually and collectively. 

“We will find that some items can be included in our SOP 
and we should do this at the earliest opportunity. 

“During maneuvers it is difficult to assess casualties as a 
result of air attack. For this reason we are apt to disregard 
this threat to our security. Therefore we must force our- 
selves to find these problems and solve them, so they won't 
rise and haunt us when we can’t afford the experience.” 


DON’T LET ’EM LET YOU DOWN! 
To often we have word from families that a member has gone overseas and his JourNALS 
should be stopped. Those people mean well, but they simply don’t understand the true 
situation: your JouRNAL will be even more useful to you overseas than you found it here. 


This is emphasized by letters like this one: 


The Journal has certainly come in handy over here. 


Somewhere in New Guinea 
I have read some very pertinent 


articles lately on jungle fighting and the pointers contained in them surely have helped both me 


and my unit in getting along over here. 
jungle.—Major, FA 





I have especially liked the articles on survey in the 
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A Method for Target Survey from Dual OPs 


By Lt. Col. J. S. 


To locate points or targets in a target area accurately, a 
survey is necessary. If the survey of a point or target can be 
effected simultaneously from the two ends of a base line it can 
be accomplished very quickly. The difficulty of a survey party 
at one end of a base line being able to identify the same point 
or target to a party at the other end of the line has generally 
prevented a simultaneous measuring of angles from the ends 
of the base line to the target. Our method greatly facilitates 
this phase. 

PRELIMINARY 

Establish OPs (which will be the ends of the base line) at 
such a distance apart that the angles formed by them at the 
prospective targets will be greater than 1507. 

Accurately determine the exact yardage between these OPs. 

Accurately determine the difference in elevation between 
OPs in yards. 

Fill in Deflection Angle Correction Table (Fig. 1). Take 
the distance between OPs to the nearest 10 yards. For exam- 
ple, if the exact distance is 613 yards use 610 yards. Reduce 
this distance to mils for each range from 1,000 to 10,000 
yards. Put these figures opposite each range in the first col- 
umn to the right of the range column. To fill in the remain- 
ing columns, multiply the figures in the first column by the 
obliquity factor above each column. First fill in the column 
under the obliquity factor of 1. Then complete columns for 
9, .8, .7, and .6 by multiplying the values in the 1 column by 
these factors. For the .5 column divide in half the figures in 
the 1 column. Values for .95, .85, .75, .65, and .55 can readily 
be determined by interpolating between their respective adja- 
cent columns. Columns .45 down to .05, inclusive, can be 
completed by halving the full-tenth columns from .9 down to 
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the left OP set 1600 on the aiming circle and sight on that at 
the right OP. When this has been done turn both aiming cir- 
cles to 0 and materialize their 0-3200 lines on the ground. 

Establish telephone communication between the OPs and 
from each OP to the FDC. 


ProceDURE 


The observer at one OP, seeing a target, sets the cross-hair 
of his aiming circle on the target. He reads the deflection 
angle from the aiming circle and also the angle of site to the 
target, and makes a careful estimate of the range to the target. 

He then turns to that range in the Deflection Angle Cor- 
rection Table and notes the correction which applies to the 
deflection angle which he just read. From the location of his 
OP (depending upon whether it is the right or left one) he 
determines whether the correction should be added to or sub- 
tracted from the deflection angle, applies the corection prop- 
erly, and records the resultant figure. 

Then he looks at the estimated range in the Angle of Site 
correction Table and takes the correction from the Correction 
column. From the location of his OP (higher or lower than 
the other one) he determines whether to add the correction to 





ANGLE OF SITE CORRECTION TABLE 
When your OP is higher than other OP. 
If the angle of site to target is plus add correction. 
If the angle of site to target is minus subtract correction. 
When your OP is lower than other OP. 


If the angle of site to target is plus subtract correction. 
If the. angle of site to target is minus add correction. 







































































.l. Filling in the Deflection Angle Correction Table usually Difference in altitude of OPs —_________ yards. 
requires about 40 minutes if all computations are made with on Fg Mo 
pencil and paper. Use of a slide rule should speed up the 1000 
process. 1500 
Fill in Angle of Site Correction Table (Fig. 2). Take the e¥: 
difference in altitude between OPs and reduce the difference 9500 
to mils for each range from 1,000 to 10,000 yards. Enter 10000 
these figures in the correction column opposite each range. 
Set up aiming circles at each OP. At the right OP set 4800 
on the aiming circle and sight on the one at the left OP. At Figure 2 
DEFLECTION ANGLE CORRECTION TABLE 
If you are at Right OP add the correction to the angle that you read to the target. 
If you are at Left OP subtract the correction from the angle that you read to the target. 
Distance Between OPs: . yards. 
Obliquity 
Factor i, an 9 85 8 Pr ge PY .65 6 Be, a 45 4 Ri a 25 oe 15 m | .05 0 
Aiming 0 340 580 735 855 . 950 1030 1100 1155 1205 1250 1290 1325 1355 1385 1405 1430 1445 1465 1480 1490 
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Reading 6400 6060 5820 5665 5545 5450 5370 5300 5245 5195 5150 5110 5075 5045 5015. 4995 4970 4955 4935 4920 4910 
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Figure 1 





or subtract it from the angle of site which he read, applies the 
correction properly, and records the resultant figure. 

Next he calls the other OP and gives the observer there the 
corrected deflection angle and the corrected angle of site. 
When the other observer has set these off on his aiming circle, 
the observer who saw the target gives him a description of the 
target so it can be identified. The other observer sets the 
cross-hairs of his aiming circle upon it and reads the exact 
angle to the observer who first saw the target. 

This observer then calls the FDC and gives his deflection 
angle, the deflection angle of the other observer, and the angle 
of site from his OP; he also describes the target. With this 
data the FDC can compute the exact location and altitude of 
the target and bring fire upon it. 


EXAMPLE 


Distance between OPs is 610 yards. 

Right OP is 18 yards higher than the left OP. 

The observer at the right OP sees a target, let us say enemy 
mortars. He sets the cross-hair of his aiming circle on the 
target; reads the angle of 7107; reads the angle of site as —9; 
and estimates the range to be 2,700 yards. 

In the Deflection Angle Correction Table he looks in the 
column under 580 to 735 because the angle which he read, 
710%, is between these figures. In this column he sees that 
the correction for 2,500 yards is 220% and for 3,000 yards is 
1837; for 2,700 yards he interpolates and calls the correction 
205. As his OP is on the right the correction must be added, 
so 710 +- 205 = 915. He records this figure. 

From the Angle of Site Correction Table he finds that the 
correction for a range of 2,500 is 77 and for 3,000 is 67; he 
takes 77 for the correction. His OP is higher than the other 
OP and the angle of site that he read was —97 so he sub- 
tracts the correction of 77 which gives him 27. 

He calls the observer at the left OP and says, “Deflection 
Angle 915, Angle of Site Minus 2.” When the observer at 
the left OP has set these angles on his aiming circle he asks 
for a description of the target; when he identifies it he finds, 
let us say, that he has to move his aiming circle until the 
reading is 941 to set his vertical cross-hair upon it. He re- 
ports to the observer at the right OP, “Target identified, De- 
flection Angle 941.” 


FIRING ON WATER-BORNE TARGETS 


The observer at the right OP then calls the FDC and re. 
ports, “Right Deflection Angle 710, Left Deflection Angle 
941. Angle of Site Right OP, Minus 9. Enemy mortars.” 
The computations necessary to locate the target are made at 
the Fire Direction Center by using these angles, with the dis. 

_ tance between OPs as a short base. 


CoMMENT 


Successful use of this method of surveying targets depends 
largely upon accurate range determination. To be certain 
that the target will be in the field of vision of an observer's 
instrument every possible means should be used to obtain ac. 
curate ranges from OPs to targets. A l-meter base range- 
finder at each OP would be of great value because such an in- 
strument is quite accurate up to 3,000 yards—and the largest 
errors in correction angles are introduced by range errors for 
ranges between 1,000 and 3,000 yards. Another aid to accu- 
rately obtaining the range to targets would be to determine 
the range to several easily distinguishable objects at varying 
ranges and then use these figures to help determine the ranges 
to other targets. Maps if available, and personnel trained in 
range estimation will also aid in obtaining accurate ranges. If 
the range which is used is even fairly accurate, however, the 
target will generally be in the field of vision of the aiming 
circle of the observer at the second OP after he has set on his 
aiming circle the Deflection Angle and the Angle of Site which 
were given to him by the other observer. When the target is 
described to him he can recognize it and center his cross-hairs 
upon it. 

This method of survey of targets proved successful during 
field tests even when the target area was one in which there 
were no easily identifiable targets or reference points, and 
where the determination of ranges from OPs to targets was 
made by estimation only. During those tests aiming circles 
were used at the OPs, but if BC ’scopes are available their 
larger field of vision and greater magnifying power should 
make them much superior to aiming circles. 

The Deflection Angle Correction Table (Fig. 1) and The 
Angle of Site Correction Table (Fig. 2) can be mimeographed 
and reproduced in whatever quantity desired. The same 
sheet of paper can be used for both tables, one on either side. 


By T/4 John L. Denning, Jr., FA 


Our mission included the covering of an almost circular 
coast. This made it necessary to be capable of all-around fire. 
In view of this, FDC constructed a circular firing chart with 
the battery positions in the center (see diagram). 

Each battery established OPs to view the maximum amount 
of coastline. Site tables were made at each OP, using Angle 
of Site to determine ranges to sea level. Using this method 
the range to a target can be determined instantly with a fair 
degree of accuracy. A range and chart azimuth are used to 
locate a target only when the target is visible from only one 
OP. A more accurate method to locate targets is by Long 
Base Intersection, taking chart azimuth readings from two or 
more OPs—which in our case is nearly always possible as the 
OPs are far enough apart to give a good angle of intersection. 
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Azimuth arcs were plotted around each OP on the firing 
chart (see diagram). This eliminates the clumsy and slow use 
of a protractor. Azimuth arms were made from plastic grad- 
uated in the same manner as a range deflection fan. A pin 
through the azimuth arm into the OP position acts as a pivot 
for the arm; this makes it possible to measure azimuths on the 
firing chart in a matter of seconds. BC ’scopes at each OP are 
laid on a reference point with a chart direction taken from the 
firing chart; this proved to be a more accurate way of locating 
targets than a true azimuth. 

A timing telegraph set (ML-110) from the metro section of 
Division Artillery is set up in FDC, and time coordinated 
there. This is so installed that the time buzz could be heard at 
all OPs and GPs. With this system OP observers can take 
their instrument readings at exactly the same instant. The 
instrument buzzes for five seconds ending on the minute every 
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minute; readings are taken at the end 
of the buzz. Initially four or five read- 
ings were required to determine the 
course and speed of the target. 

The target’s position has to be esti- 
mated two minutes in advance (set for- 
ward point) plus the distance it will 
travel during the flight of the projectile 
(predicted point). This distance is 
drawn and measured along a line to 
conform to the direction of the course ae 
of the target. 

A table was made to determine the 
distance the target travels during the 
time of flight. At the mean range of 
the batteries we enter this to a column 
that gives the distance a target would 
travel during the time of flight—this 
column is for a target traveling at the 
speed of the one to be attacked. For 
example, if a target travels 100 yds/min 
the column listed “100 yds.” gives the 
number of yards it travels during the 
time of flight of the projectile for the 
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range in question. The distance (yards 
traveled per minute) is measured from 
the firing chart between several plots, to obtain an average 
distance; once determined it rarely changes. Most vessels 
travel around 200 yds/min, incidentally. 

Site tables (including the “complementary angle of site”) 
were made for sea-level, to eliminate any loss of time comput- 
ing sites. The VCO works with the HCO on the firing chart, 
each setting an azimuth arm as an instrument reading is ob- 
tained. HCO reads the range, VCO the deflection. 

As soon as a target is located an approximate range and 
deflection shift are given the computers and the guns are so 
laid at once. In one minute two instrument readings are re- 
ported from the controlling OPs. The intersection of the 
readings is plotted, and ranges and deflections read to all com- 
puters. In the following minute the computers send the guns 
a shift and new elevation; the guns set these off and fire at 
the end of the minute. A battalion volley can be repeated 
every two minutes as long as the target travels in a regular 
course. It is not necessary for the target to travel in a straight 
line—which was rarely the case. Two instruments are used 
at each OP: one tracks the target and the other reads azimuths 
to splashes. Corrections are applied to the next volleys to im- 
prove accuracy. Using this method the second volley is always 
on the target (predicted point). 

Telephone lines run directly to each individual gun from 
the executive’s post. The chief of section repeats the com- 
mands to the gun crew and gives the command to fire at the 
end of every 5-second buzz he hears, provided he has reported 
his gun ready. The computer can connect the buzzer to his 
GP line by means of a switch, but he does not connect it un- 
less he is ready for his battery to fire. 


CoMMENTS 

Speed is of the utmost importance at the OPs and in FDC. 
Every second lost decreases the possibility of good results. It 
requires quite a bit of time and work to perfect this method.. 
It is, however, good training for the personnel—they take an 
interest in it and enjoy doing it. 

As the firing chart takes quite a bit of abuse it is almost 
necessary to countersink something hard around the GPs and 
OPs to keep the pin holes from becoming too large. Our chart 
is also covered with Dura-seal and lacquered. 

The range deflection fan shown in the diagram was made to 
fit the chart. It works exceptionally well as it is easy to han- 
dle. The issue type range deflection fan is too wide at maxi- 
mum ranges: it interferes with the smooth operation of the 
azimuth arms. With our type the base-line extensions are 
formed neatly around the GPs, easily found and distinguish- 
able yet far enough away to interpolate deflections accurately. 
Our fan also facilitates the reading of large deflection shifts. 
“B” Btry base line extensions are illustrated in the diagram 
for check points 1 to 4. 

A buzzer system is not necessary as long as the time is co- 
ordinated. Using the words “Ready - - take” works very well 
with the OPs, and the command “Fire” can be given to the 
guns by the computers. 

Corrections are determined from firing CIs on check points 
(grid intersections in the water). They are kept up to date 
with meteorological data which is received regularly; conse- 
quencly no previous adjustment is necessary. 

Fire for effect is started as soon as possible. 





NEW YEAR’S WELCOME, FIFTH ARMY STYLE 


On the stroke of midnight 31 Dec 43—1 Jan 44, the Brigade and all VI Corps artillery 
fired a coordinated New Year’s Greeting of 3 volleys per gun on German battery positions. 
The Brigades fired their New Year’s Greeting during the afternoon 1 January on 8 counter- 
battery targets. 











Naval bombardment explodes Jap fuel and ammunition dumps, as 
well as topping palm trees and battering installations in general. 





Editor’s note: Throughout the New Georgia campaign Lt. 
Craig served continuously as an air observer, even though he 
was shot down on July 24th and again on the 26th, crash-land- 
ing into the water near Munda both times. For his splendid 
work he was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross on Armis- 
tice Day—the only such award received in his outfit (the 
192nd FA Bn of the 43d Div). He also wears the Purple Heart. 











When one speaks of aerial observation for the Field Artil- 
lery, there immediately comes to mind a picture of an observer 
in a grasshopper plane soaring 600 feet over the battery posi- 
tion, unexposed to enemy AA fire and ready to drop quickly 
to the ground should enemy planes appear. Observers are 

‘thoroughly trained in this procedure at Fort Sill, and it is, of 
course, the ideal way IF proper conditions exist. During the 
New Georgia campaign, however, the “eyes of the Artillery” 
faced a quite different setup, and different methods had to be 
employed. 

For the Munda operation, the nearest base from which 
planes could operate was 140 miles from the target area, at 
the Russell Islands. (Actually we had to operate from Guadal- 
canal, 200 miles from Munda.) There was no opportunity of 
making emergency landings anywhere near our gun positions 
except on the water, which is slightly hazardous and imprac- 
tical in a land-based plane. In this situation, the use of Piper 
Cubs or any similar observation craft was out of the question; 
we had to resort to faster, more durable aircraft. We couldn’t 
hover comfortably back and forth over our gun positions be- 
cause the majority of our targets were in jungle-covered ter- 
rain so it was impossible to see what you wanted to shoot at 
unless you flew in fairly close to the enemy installations. This 
was not always a very healthy method, but from experience we 
learned where the active AA positions were located and we 
would try to remember to keep just out of their range when- 
ever possible. The main problems that we had to contend 
with, then, were operating from a distant base and observing 
in difficult terrain. A brief discussion of our operation will 
show how these and other difficulties were met. 

Five days before D-day (June 30) three observers from the 
43d Div Arty were sent to Henderson Field to report to “Op- 
erations” for instructions and some preliminary training if 
possible. We arrived, and after the usual wandering and in- 
quiring we found the proper officer. In charge of all Navy 
and Marine planes stationed at the field, he was rather busy 
at the time as there were numerous “strikes” going out, but he 
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Aerial Observation, 
SW Pacific Style 


By Capt. William B. Craig, FA 


arranged for our quarters and told us that as soon as possible 
we would have a chance to familiarize ourselves with the 
planes we were to use. 

We had no trouble in getting together the necessary equip- 
ment. Flight gear—that is, a helmet with earphones, life jacket 
(Mae West), and parachute—we borrowed at the field. Field 
glasses, map case, and web equipment we had with us. That 
is about all one needs. We always took along a canteen, first- 
aid pack, and pistol, in case we should be forced down and 
have to spend a few days on a lonely isle; later on they proved 
very handy indeed. 

At first it was planned to have us fly in Douglas dive bomb- 
ers, commonly known as SBDs, and we were to be combina- 
tion rear gunner, radio man, and observer. With this in mind 
we were duly checked out the next morning and briefly intro- 
duced to the mysteries of the rear seat of these dive bombers. 
The night before D-day we were briefed and then informed 
that we would set out in the morning in the middle cockpit of 
a Torpedo Bomber, or TBF. Being long accustomed to sudden 
changes of plan in the Army we simply nodded and said, “Yes, 
Sir.” Eventually we were shifted over to SBDs as originally 
scheduled, so our training as rear gunners was not a waste of 
time. 

Our first pilots for the TBFs were Navy men who had had 
some experience in “spotting,” as they call it, and they had a 
pretty good idea of what we were trying to do. These planes 
are larger and faster than the SBDs and carry a radio man and 
turret gunner to do the dirty work, so all we had to worry 
about was observation—but that proved enough to keep us 
quite busy. 

Div Arty wanted to have a plane over the target area at all 
times during the daylight hours, which meant that there had to 
be five flights, each staying two hours over Munda. As the 
round trip from Henderson Field required about 24 hours, 
we found that the planes were in the air 444 to 5 hours on 
each mission. At first we had only 3 observers, so 2 of them 
had to be up from 8 to.10 hours every day. We found this 
rather tiring, but the situation was rectified later on when 
they sent down three more officers, cutting each observer’s time 
in the air to about 414 hours. This permitted more efficient 
and accurate observation because there was less fatigue. 

Our first few trips proved to be a little more than reconnais- 
sance flights, as the batteries had not yet gotten into position, 
but these proved most valuable in familiarizing us with the ter- 
rain and also in getting us used to the motion of the plane. It 
is hard to keep your mind on observation if you feel a bit 
nauseated. 

On D-+-2 we commenced firing. We had made a thorough 
study of the available photomaps and knew the location of 
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many of the targets and the various gun positions as well. As 
the targets were designated to us in the air, we had little 
trouble in picking out the spot on the ground and establish- 
ing the gun—target line. Adjustment of fire was fairly sim- 
ple if the initial round landed in the water and we could shift 
from there, but when they landed in the dense jungle we 
couldn’t see the bursts. We soon got into the habit of ad- 
justing with smoke and then bringing in the HE for effect; 
there was little difficulty on that score afterward. 

Our first targets were designated to us by the FDCs on the 
ground which had good single vertical photos with targets 
marked on them by photo interpreters. As we carried in the 
plane a lithographed photomap similar to the one used as a 
firing chart, targets could be given us by coordinates after 
they had been restituted from the single verticals. From ter- 
rain features we were able to pick out the desired area and 
adjust the fire, at least in most cases. Often it was difficult to 
identify target locations on the ground from the photomap: it 
was poor for detail, and aside from the airfield showed only 
water or jungle. The coastline was an invaluable aid in orien- 
tation, and the one thing we could always depend on. 

After firing the initial assigned targets we were asked to 
locate targets of opportunity and fire on them by a shift from 
the base point. We strained our eyes searching, but because 
of the jungle growth and the good camouflage discipline of 
the Japs couldn’t pick up much that looked like an enemy 
installation with activity about. It is surprising how little one 
can see when traveling over an area at 100 m.p.h. The only 
effective way we found to pick up positive targets was to fly 
over the enemy until he was tantalized into firing at the plane, 
and then spot where the gun flash was 
coming from. The Japs soon caught 
on to what we were doing and would 
not fire at a single plane unless well 
aroused. We tried strafing a few times; 
it worked at first, but then the little 
yellow men smartened up and laid low. 
They kept on laying low after that and 
let us fly around as we pleased until we 
came well inside of range where they 
thought they couldn’t miss either, and 
twice their .50-cal. and 20-mm. shells 
tearing-through our plane forced us to 
crash-land in the water. The pilot and 
I were both lucky in being rescued 
practically uninjured, but we lost one 
tadioman and two others of the crew 
were injured. It was a high price to 
pay for experience, but we learned to 
stay a respectful distance from hostile 
installations after that, whether we saw 
activity there or not. At an elevation 
of 1,000-2,000 feet and at a range of 
3,000 to 4,000 yards from the enemy, 
observation is satisfactory for well- 
defined targets. 

Communications presented another 
problem. At first we operated on the 
same frequency as the bomber control, 
but as there was too much interference 
from other stations we had to change 
over to a separate channel for artillery 
only. This unfortunately was different 
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than the frequency at the control tower at the field, and it 
meant that frequencies had to be changed after the take-off— 
a difficult procedure, and the plane was often several kilo- 
cycles off. After a while the control tower established the 
policy of maintaining radio silence and controlling traffic with 
lights. This enabled us to set our radios at the proper fre- 
quency before leaving the ground, and communication was 
better. The 284 (which theoretically is used for air-ground) 
proved to have too short a range and was not practical since 
the planes had to operate at some distance from the battery 
positions. The 193, on the other hand, was used with good 
results. 

At times the receiver in the plane would go out of order but 
we found it satisfactory to continue the adjustment with one- 
way communication, the battery firing when ready and the 
observer sending back the proper sensings. To operate in 
this way the observer of course must know the target and must 
keep on his toes constantly to avoid missing any rounds. Use 
of panels was not at all practical; first, it was almost impos- 
sible to find a place to display them on the ground near the 
guns, and second, even if they were displayed the plane was 
never in a position to see them while conducting a problem for 
(as mentioned before) it was not possible to get good observa- 
tion while flying directly over the battery positions. 

Although the necessity never arose, we were on call to ob-° 
serve fire for naval surface craft. With this in mind, it is a 
good idea for any officer assigned as aerial observer in an 
amphibious operation to know Navy as well as Army proce- 
dure. The Navy, instead of sensing the burst in relation to the 
target, gives the shift necessary to bring the burst on the tar- 
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Reversing Lt. Craig’s situation, a navy photographer made this photo from an army plane. 
Taken from 14,500 feet, it well illustrates how clearly island shorelines appear. Although 
detail in the interior is scanty, a careful study of water depths, plantations, and general growth 
will often (as here) reveal the major ground formations. Three Jap cruisers are in Buka 


Passage, at the upper right. 





get; they do so in hundreds of yards, giving range first and 
deflection second. For example, if a round landed 200 right 
and 300 short of the target we would sense it in that manner, 
while a Navy observer would give “Up 3, Left 2.” Should 
the range or deflection be correct they would give a command 
such as “Up 2, No change,” or it might be “No change, Left 
3.” When the adjustment is complete they, as we, say “Fire 
for effect.” 

At the outset it was hard to judge distances on the ground 
accurately while flying at an altitude of one or two thousand 
feet. Experience is the only way to obtain accuracy and con- 
fidence, but if you can locate a prominent terrain feature the 
length of which can be measured on the map, you have a 
valuable yardstick which greatly facilitates sensings. Dis- 
tances on water are deceiving and it always pays to be bold. 
Once you get your bracket, the task is simple. 

On August 6th Munda fell, and in no time at all che field 
was put into operation by the SeaBees. We moved our stuff 
up from Henderson and landed there, right in the middle of 
our old target area. It was quite a thrill, From then on we 
worked with the artillery through the Arundel-Vila campaign 
until Kolombangara was evacuated, when we returned to our 
units. All in all, we had a lot of fun. Now we’re hoping we 

‘ will be putting on our flight gear and climbing into a TBF 
again soon. 

In summary, if you should suddenly find yourself assigned 
as artillery air observer in a joint Army-Navy amphibious op- 
eration in the South or Southwest Pacific, it may help you to 
keep the following things in mind: 


Get to know them, 
They show a 
great interest and will often pick up things out there that you miss, 


1. The Marines and Navy will be flying you. 
and familiarize them with artillery and its objectives. 


They can substitute for you in an emergency, too. On one occasion, 
when communications failed between observer and ground, the pilot 
of a liaison plane which was flying near the target area successfully 
adjusted fire on several targets. 

2. Two to three hours is the maximum time an observer can operate 
efficiently at a stretch. Remember also that the pilot gets tired flying 
in circles for any great length of time. 

3. Good photomaps are essential. Insist on having them fur. 
nished to you. Single verticals (1:10,000) with the latest interpreta. 
tions marked on them are even better. The observer should be thor. 
oughly acquainted with the location and type of all targets before 
leaving the ground, and this can be done only by preliminary study 
of all available photos and maps. Don’t depend too much on firing 
at targets of opportunity, because you can’t see much—especially 
under a canopy of jungle growth. Let the PIU (Photo Interpreta- 
tion Unit) show you where they know there is enemy activity, and fire 
on that rather than on where you think there might be activity. 

4. The pilot should know the location of the battery positions as 
well as the target area. Without this knowledge he is apt uninten. 
tionally to fly in front of the guns or get you in a position from 
which you cannot observe. 

5. Use smoke for adjustments on targets in jungle-covered areas, 
HE is almost impossible to see in such terrain. 

6. Be cautious about where you fly. Stay out of enemy AA range, 
and don’t get in front of your own guns. Remember, 105 and 155 
howitzers have a high trajectory. Few pilots realize this fact. 

7. Good communication is necessary. The radio set should be 
calibrated on the ground, preferably with a frequency meter, and 
you (as observer) should do all transmitting. Relay between the 
plane radio man and observer is not practical. The 193 is the best 
set for the ground station, and only voice should be used. Few ob- 
servers know code, and it is too slow anyway. 

8. Don’t expect observation to be like it is on an OP. Your posi- 
tion is constantly changing, and you must keep on your toes so that 
you always know where you are and where the GT line is—especially 
when the battalions you observe for occupy dispersed positions on 
different islands. 

9. As a last word, remember: Be bold in your sensings when firing 
over water, and don’t forget the value of surprise fire. The Japs 
always have plenty of deep dugouts they can duck into when they 
see the rounds creeping closer. They must be caught unawares. 





HIGH ANGLE FIRE IN FDC 
By Capt. Robert P. Wills, FA 


This article covers a procedure for handling high angle fire 
through Fire Direction Center, particularly when adjusting 
with one battery and bringing the battalion in for effect. It 
has been found workable in the field. 

Three principal problems present themselves: selection of 
charge, variation in drift at different ranges, and elevation 
corrections. They are taken up individually and followed by 
a practical example. The weapon in mind is the 105-mm 
howitzer, battery front 100 yards, and battery registered with 
center piece. 


ProBLeM OF SELECTING CHARGE 


If batteries are echeloned in depth more than 800 yards one 
charge may not suit all batteries of the battalion. Then too, 
the adjusting battery might start with one charge and com- 
plete adjustment with another. Since there is so little choice 
in charges there is no reason why the computers cannot do the 
selecting themselves. If S-3 substitutes “High angle” for 


“Charge —” the computer can select the proper charge, if in 
doubt choosing the lower of two possible charges. Computer 
of the adjusting battery announces this charge as usual. Com- 
puters for non-adjusting batteries, however, cannot select their 
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charge until they receive corrections and determine their ad- 
justed elevations. So in initial commands, instead of an- 
nouncing a charge they say “High angle.” This advises the 
battery that charge will be announced later. 


ProBLeM OF DriFT 


So long as all batteries fire at the same range with the same 
charge drift offers no difficulty, but as these conditions are the 
exception rather than the rule a method must be devised to cor- 
rect drift the proper amount for each battery. To accomplish 
this drift is generally kept separate from map shifts, the com- 
puter for the adjusting battery correcting his original HCO 
shift for drift at the initial range fired. After adjustment, 
drift at the adjusted elevation is removed from the deflection 
correction, leaving only the correction due to unknowns and to 
error in location of target. When going into fire for effect 
each computer for a non-adjusting battery applies to this cor- 
rection a correction for drift corresponding to his adjusted 
elevation, and announces it to his battery. 

When it is necessary to change charges during adjustment, 
there occurs a sudden change in effect of drift. This change 
should be compensated for in order not to distort what appears 
to the observer to be the gun-target line. 
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PRroBLEM OF ELEVATION CoRRECTION 


Since batteries might be using different charges the correc- 
tion must be expressed in yards rather than in mils, being de- 
termined by comparing initial range with adjusted range. 


PROCEDURE 


S-3 announces “High angle” (instead of “Charge —”). 
HCO follows with (for example) “Baker, 5800, Right 200; 
Charlie, 5400, Right 185; etc.” B (adjusting) computer com- 
mands, “B ADJ SH HE, CH 4, FQ, BDR 162 [HCO shift 
R 200, drift correction L 38}, SI 300, BR, ELEV 1010.” B 
computer enters in the “L” column on his computer’s sheet the 
38 which corrected for drift. Adjustment is carried on the 
same as in low angle, reading elevations off the GFT rather 
than using c’s. When adjustment is completed the computer 
reads the drift at adjusted elevation and enters it in “R” col- 
umn. These entries of drift in “L” and “R” columns have the 
effect of correcting for drift at the first elevation fired and re- 
moving the net drift at conclusion of adjustment, thus leaving 
the correction free of any drift. He then totals “L” and “R” 
columns, obtaining the correction for the other batteries. By 
comparing adjusted range with HCO range, the correction in 
yards is determined. Computer announces, for example, 
“Right 25 [algebraic sum of L & R columns], plus 450 [dif- 
ference between HCO range and adjusted range }.” 

Computer C’s initial commands are, “B ADJ, SH HE, 
High-angle, FQ, BDR 185, SI 300, B 2 RDS, DNL, ELEV 
1075” [elevation to correspond with charge most likely to be 
used]. It may be noted that no correction was made in drift: 
computer does not know either range or charge until he re- 
ceives corrections from the adjusting battery, and consequently 
does not know drift. When corrections of “Right 25, plus 
450” are given he moves his index up 450 yards, selects the ap- 
propriate charge, combines deflection correction with drift 
correction, and announces it and follows with new elevation. 
Continuing the above example he commands, “CH 4, L 12 
[R 25, L 37}, 1000.” 

Although the explanation of this method may sound a bit 
involved, its practical application is simple. The computer of 
adjusting battery has but four points to bear in mind: he (1) 
selects the charge; (2) corrects initial data for drift and enters 
it in “L” column on his sheet; (3) when changing charges, 
notes drift at last elevation fired, compares it with drift at next 
elevation, and gives a compensating deflection command (drift 
increases go left, decreases go right) ; (4) enters final drift in 
“R” column. Computer for a non-adjusting battery has 3 
points to bear in mind: he (1) substitutes “High-angle” for 


charge in initial commands; (2) when going into fire for 
effect, announces charge; (3) corrects for drift the deflection 
correction received from adjusting battery before sending it to 
his battery. 
EXAMPLE 
HIGH ANGLE, CONCENTRATION 3, BN, B, 3 
VOLLEYS, AT CENTER RANGE, WHEN READY 

HCO: Baker, 7300, L 138 

Able, 7100, L 130 

Charlie, 7150, L 145 
VCO: Site Baker —5 


S-3: 


Able —2 
Charlie —2 
Commands by computers: 
¢ 
BATTERY BATTERY BATTERY 
ADJUST ADJUST ADJUST 
SH HE, CH 5,FQ. SH HE, HIGH AN- SH HE, HIGH AN- 
BDL 178 [{L 138, L GLE, FQ GLE, FQ 
40} BDL 130 BDL 145 
SI 295 SI 298 SI 298 
BL B 3 RDS, DNL B 2 RDS, DNL 
ELEV 1030 ELEV 1055 ELEV 1050 


Observer: 400 right, 800 short 

Computer B: CH 6, L 65 [L 55, L 10 diff. in drift], 1115 
Observer: 200 left, 400 over 

Computer B: R 25, 1147 

Observer: 50 right, 100 short 

Computer B: L 7, 1140 

Observer: 50 over, fire for effect. 

Computer B: B 3 RDS, 1143. Corrections: L 33, plus 450. 


Computer B’s work sheet appears as follows: 





Sensings Commands 
L R Elevation 
40 
{drift at 1030] 
400 right, 800 
short Chg. 6 65 1115 
200 left, 400 over 25 1147 
50 right, 100 short 7 1140 
50 over, fire for effect B 3 RDS 1143 


54 
[drift at 1143] 





112 79 Initial Range: 7300 
Final Range: 7750 
450 


Corrections: L 33, plus 450 











Computer A: CH 5, L 70 {L 33, L 37], 993 
Computer C: CH 5, L 69 {L 33, L 36}, 985 
Computer B: Data for replot: L 171 [L 138, L 33], 7750. 
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Something New in Gunnery 


By Lt.-Col. T. A. Lowe, D.S.O., MC 


LATE OF THE HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY; WELL-KNOWN BRITISH JOURNALIST AND MILITARY 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON “DAILY MAIL,” “TIMES OF INDIA,” AND “STRAITS TIMES.” 


Bombardment units have introduced something new in the 
British Army. They were born in May, 1941, when 12 Royal 
Artillery Officers were sent to a training center to act as For- 
ward Observation Officers and Bombardment Liaison Officers. 
They were ill-equipped then, in that their contact with the 
Royal Navy at the Gunnery School lasted only 5 days. 

The initial plan was scrapped, but the officers did not return 
to their units. They had learned enough to realize the impor- 
tance of their mission. Working with the navy they trained 
on, becoming an efficient unit. 

An immediate sequel was seen in Madagascar. Eleven Royal 
Artillery Officers went there as F.0.0.s (or B.L.O.s, for they 
are interchangeable) , and their training enabled them to bring 
naval support for the landing troops in a manner in which it 
had never been brought before. To their surprise they found 
themselves with an additional and unsuspected role—they 
provided the Force Commanders in the flagships with the latest 
and best information about the progress of the battle. 

After Madagascar the 11 officers went on to India and there 
founded the nucleus of another training unit. 

What is this new organization of F.0.O.s and B.L.O.s? 

The unit is small and is composed as follows: 

On land: A captain (Royal Artillery) in command, with 
small party of naval and military signallers. 

At sea: a captain (Royal Artillery), known as the B.L.O., 
in every bombarding ship. His job is to interpret calls for fire 
received from the F.O.O. on land, and to keep the ship posted 
with military information from the shore. 

Each Forward Observation Officer on land is in direct ra- 
dio communication with his attached bombarding ship. 

So much for the organization. How does it work? 

British and Canadian Army F.O.O.s landed on the beach at 
Dieppe, but were unable to bring heavy supporting fire because 
troops were unable to leave the beach. Two F.O.O. officers 
were killed, three wounded, and two taken prisoner. But the 
lessons learned were invaluable. 

The Gunners went into training again in April, 1942. They 
formed a bombardment unit, with a headquarters of their own 
and 3 troops.* This expanded with experience gained, and a 
general policy was laid down. 

At Oran, the bombardment by Britain’s battleships neu- 
tralized a powerful coast defense battery. 

At Algiers, an enemy battery which Britain’s infantry and 
commandos had been unable to capture was bombarded by a 
cruiser and a destroyer—and attacked from the air by the Fleet 
Air Arm, all at the same time. As a result it capitulated, and 
within 15 minutes of the bombardment’s ceasing the troops had 
captured Cap Matifou. During this engagement most of the 
information received by the higher command came through 
the F.0.0.s. 


For the invasion of Sicily F.O.O.s were attached to all as- 





*U. S. batteries —Ed. 
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saulting parties, although these sailed from widely dispersed 
areas: the 51st Highland Division was embarked at Tunis, the 
Canadians sailed from England. In spite of this dispersion 
difficulty, a large number of F.O.O. parties were landed. Dur. 
ing the initial assault not a great deal of firing was necessary, 
but this stage did not last long. Later, when things became 
dificult at Catania, naval bombardments played a large part 
in assisting the army. This bombardment was carried out by 
nearly every class of warship, including monitors with their 
15” guns. 

In Sicily some F.0.0.s (previously trained) were dropped 
with air-borne troops. One unit was the only means of com- 
munication with HQ for 36 hours—and in addition, it carried 
out 5 really good shoots in the interval. It is now considered 
essential for Commandos to have F.O.O. parties, as without 
them the positions of the forward troops are not known with 
accuracy. The campaign in Sicily also proved the necessity of 
training the naval personnel in fieldcraft in F.O.O. units; this 
is now being done. 

At Salerno the F.O.O. organizations triumphed again. They 
operated with both British and American troops, and during 
heavy German counterattacks were the means of directing 
heavy naval gunfire on vital enemy positions. The Germans 
were more than surprised to be greeted with broadsides of 15° 
“bricks”; they had been told to expect nothing bigger than 
3” mortars. 

One outstanding feature of the Salerno battle was the speed 
with which calls for fire from the ships were answered. For 
this the B.L.O.s were largely responsible. Close liaison with 
the R.N. Gunnery Officers was achieved, and the Royal Navy 
was delighted by the smooth manner in which the bombard- 
ments were carried out. All the prejudices born in the old 
Gallipoli days, when there was little liaison between assaulting 


troops and naval support and the ships’ guns were sometimes | 
po ps § 


directed against their own infantry, have now completely dis- 
appeared. 

A high rate of fire is one characteristic of Naval gunnery. 
It is not unusual for a cruiser at long range to have 3 broad- 
sides of 12 guns each in the air at the same time. This is a 
tremendous concentration in comparison to any field-gun 
standard, and the Germans simply could not stand up to 36 
“bricks” arriving on a target at about the same time. Morale 
seemed to crumple under such bombardments. 

In the American Army, shore control parties are larger than 
in the British. And they use different methods, in that they 
correct the ships’ guns onto targets, whereas the British observe 
the fall of the shot and leave the control of the shoot to the 
ship. 

Both armies, however, have adopted yet another method of 
observing by using air OPs working in conjunction with the 
F.O.O. when he is not in a position to observe from the 
ground. The policy is still fluid, in that every engagement 
with the enemy brings new experience. And analysis of every 
battle leads to new and progressive conclusions. 
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Eprror’s Note: We are glad to present this authoritative 
material on use of base-ejection smoke shell with our own 
veapons. Previously we have published articles on the 25-pdr 
moke shell, parts of which are applicable to our howitzers 
(see p. 745 of this Journat for last October, and p. 162 of 
last month’s issue). Here, however, are the first authentic 
notes which pertain specifically to our own materiel. 


Separate firing tables for BE smoke shell have not been 
published. Since the weight of the complete round is the same 
as HE shell, the firing tables for Shell, HE, M1, are appro- 
priate up to times of flight obtained with the 25-second time 
fuze: for Shell, Smoke, BE, M84, use FT 105-H-3. 

BE smoke shell should always be fired with fuze settings to 
obtain air bursts in order to insure maximum screening effect 
from the burning of the canisters and to insure the ignition of 
the canisters. If a round bursts on impact after striking on 
ordinary compact soil, it is probable that the canisters will be 
buried and the screening effect will be lost. If the ground is 
hard, the force of impact will frequently cause the canisters to 
be expelled from the base of the shell before they have been 
properly ignited by the charge. All rounds should burst in air. 
To insure air bursts, an initial fuze setting of from 1 to 2 
seconds less than that used for zero height of burst for time 
shell should be announced. Since the canisters follow the 
trajectory very closely, height of burst should be adjusted by 
increasing or decreasing the time setting. 

The lowest possible charge should be used to obtain a large 
angle of impact and low striking velocity in order to minimize 
the tendency of canisters to bounce on hard ground or bury 
themselves in soft ground. Maintaining the mean height of 
burst well above normal will produce the most favorable re- 
sults. The lighter weight and less efficient shape of the can- 
isters cause them to lose velocity after being expelled from the 
shell case and to drop slightly short of the shell casing. 

Although BE smoke shell can be used for adjustment, it is 
pteferable to adjust with HE shell in order to obtain surprise, 


plot coordinates be used. 


on tubes. 
smaller one. 
air adjustment. 


for use. 





USE OF BASE-EJECTION SMOKE SHELL 


conserve smoke ammunition, and avoid obscuring the adjust- 
ing point before adjustment is completed. The adjustment 
should be made on the upwind side of area to be screened. 
The smoke and dust from HE shells will usually give sufficient 
indication of the direction and speed of the wind in the target 
area. When changing from HE shell to BE smoke shell, the 
range adjustment should be verified to correct for any differ- 
ence which may result because of change in powder lots and 
weight of projectiles. 

The canisters should be dropped so that the smoke screen is 
formed immediately in front of the enemy observation to be 
blinded. Rounds of HE shell fired into the smoked area will 
prevent hostile troops from leaving shelter to extinguish the 
canisters. 

A wind blowing parallel to the front to be screened provides 
the most favorable conditions for effective screening with the 
least expenditure of ammunition. Under such conditions, can- 
isters may be dropped from rounds as much as 400 yards 
apart. A wind perpendicular to the front to be screened is 
the least favorable, and in order to maintain an effective screen 
it may be necessary to drop the canisters from rounds not 
more than 30 yards apart. 

In order to insure that an adequate screen is quickly formed, 
at least 2 rounds from each piece should be fired as quickly as 
possible. Thereafter, the rate is held at the minimum neces- 
sary to maintain the screen. The required rate is influenced 
largely by the velocity of the wind. A guide—but only a 
guide—to the proper rate of fire (for Shell, Smoke, BE, 
M84) is: 


Wind Velocity Rates of Fire per Point of Impact 


3 mph 1 round per minute 
10 mph 14% rounds per minute 
‘15 mph 2 rounds per minute 


In order to build and maintain the most effective smoke 
screen, the fire must be observed. An effective smoke screen 
can be maintained employing unobserved fire methods if a 
safety factor is provided by greatly increasing the rates of fire 
and the area of the smoke screen. 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS OF FIFTH ARMY ARTILLERY 


Be it resolved by all gunners and redlegs that: 

a. Fire missions be observed whenever possible. 

b. Reading and plotting of coordinates be more accurate. 

c. Trigonometric constant corrections be applied to map coordinates or, better still, radial 


d. Latest available metro messages be used. 
e. Calibration factors always be applied to individual pieces. 
f. Pieces be grouped within battalions or regiments according to approximate equal wear 


g- Transfers of fire be made only within transfer limits. 
h. Immense concentrations be not fired on targets whose value warrants only a much 


i. Precision adjustments be made where indicated. 
j. Air-ground communication be checked frequently, and always before attempting an 


k. Ammunition be sorted by lots and drawn from ASPs by lots when possible. 
1. Ammunition be kept clean and grommets be kept on shells until they are prepared 


m. We maintain those high standards of accurate shooting that we have achieved in the 
past year with a view to improving as we gain experience. 











Number One QOut, Sir! 


By Lt. John J. Pullen, FA 


This war is a tough one on material. Weapons are landed 
through surf and winched over mountains. They are punished 
under such conditions as the freezing cold of Attu, the heat of 
the tropics, the mud of Italy, the abrasive sand of North Af- 
rica, and the humid, rust-accelerating air of the South Pacific 
islands. 

Usage has been hard. Many guns and howitzers in North 
Africa were fired for days at a time using nothing but maxi- 
mum charge. If there is anything wrong with the maintenance 
of a weapon this sort of hammering will soon knock it loose. 

Moreover, it has been discovered that the enemy is a sufh- 
cient source of trouble without having the materiel go hay- 
wire. It has been proved that infantry cannot advance against 
a modern, determined foe without artillery support. Failure 
of even one gun may be a serious matter. A report like Num- 
ber one out signifies simply that over a hundred artillerymen 
have lost 25% of their combined fighting power. Any such 
failures because of neglect are usually unnecessary. And the 
time to forestall them is in the training period. 


WHERE THE TROUBLE STARTS 
Training and maneuver reports on materiel maintenance 
have not been particularly favorable over the past two years, 
even though 1943 showed a big improvement over 1942. 
There have been too many reports from maneuvers about 
firing mechanisms covered with grease (to avoid daily cleaning 
and oiling), elevating arcs clogged with dirt, recoil indexes 
receded, and other conditions that went uncorrected because 
everyone understood that no actual firing was to be done. 
Here the danger is we'll form bad habits that will arise later 
like Banquo’s ghost. It should be realized that preventive 
maintenance, like every military activity, requires proper 
training. If the right habits are formed early and bad habits 
corrected on the spot, maintenance will cause very little 
trouble. Otherwise it will be a headache for the-duration-and- 
six. 
“Let Me See tHE Gun Book” 


Many battery commanders have had their tails twisted re- 
cently because the inspector was not pleased when he looked 
in the gun books. In fact, neglect of the gun book has been 
rather widespread and so WD Circular 215 (16 Sep 43) has 
appeared to call attention to this important little record. 
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An Artillery Gun Book is issued with every weapon. Right 
in the front is a page of clear, simple instructions for making 
the proper entries, so keeping up the gun book should not be 
hard. 

The life of each artillery weapon is measured in full service 
rounds. A full service round is one round fired at maximum 
charge. Each smaller charge counts as a certain percentage of 
a full service round. In the gun book and also in the firing 
table for each weapon is found a table of these equivalents for 
use in figuring up the number of full service rounds each gun 


has fired. For example (105-mm howitzer M2) : 
Number of T ype of Full Service 
Rounds Fired Round Equivalent Rounds 
3 Ch 3 025 075 
9 Ch 4 05 45 
4 Ch 5 0.1 4 
6 Ch 7 1.0 6. 





Total full service rounds fired 6.925 


The estimated average accuracy life of a 105-mm howitzer 
M2 is 7,500 full service rounds. It is necessary to keep track 
of the full service rounds the gun has fired, since Ordnance 
regulations require that all cannon shall be star gaged after 
10% and 90% of their estimated average accuracy life, and 
thereafter at each 10% of the estimated accuracy life. This 
precaution is to insure safety and accuracy. 

Other entries pertain to the carriage. For example, there 
should be a record of seasonal changes of lubricant and recoil 
oil in sufficient detail to prevent duplication of effort and af- 
ford proper identification by the inspector. 

The gun book will be kept with the weapon at all times. 
According to WD Circular 215, during transfer or shipment 
the gun book will be kept in a waterproof envelope securely 
fastened to the cannon with waterproof tape. Under one of 


the wrappings of tape one end of a small tab will be inserted, 
reading: “Gun Book Here.” 


Note To THE S-3 


In prolonging the life and accuracy of the tubes, S-3 is the 
gentleman who can do the greatest good if he will always use 
the lowest charge that is consistent with his fire mission. The 
differences in erosion effects between the various charges are 
tremendous. For example, here is the estimated average ac- 
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racy life of a 105-mm howitzer, figured for 3 different 
charges: 


Charge 7— 7,500 rds 
Charge 5— 75,000 rds 
Charge 3—300,000 rds 





During heavy firing, the bore should be swabbed with water 
to cool the metal, remove dirt, and retard erosion. The neces- 
sity for this is not apparent with our limited expenditures of 
ammunition in training. But during a long sustained barrage 
in combat, overheating causes a barrel to wear out very rapidly. 

Dirt on the ammunition is a source of excessive and often 
dangerous erosion. That this is not a new problem is shown 
by the following extract from a memorandum issued from the 
Headquarters of the Ist FA Brig in France, 13 Feb 18: 

“In view of the recent explosion of a gun in this brigade, it must 
be impressed upon everyone concerned that these explosions have 
been attributed to dirt on the projectile more than to any other cause. 
A cloth that is free from dirt will be kept at each emplacement and 
every projectile will be wiped off before being loaded.” 

That was good advice 25 years ago and it is good advice to- 
day. Also, any burrs on the rotating band should be removed 
with a file. 

In the early days of the war in North Africa many tubes 
swelled and became unserviceable because sand and grit 
(blown up by the wind or by muzzle blasts) settled in the bore. 
A well greased paper, stuck over the muzzle during lulls in 
firing, was found to be the best prevention. When the piece 
is fired the blast blows the paper off harmlessly. 

Many situations will develop where no water is available, 
but that is no excuse for not cleaning the bore after firing. A 
bronze bore brush can be used to break up deposits (CAU- 
TION: Use of a steel bore brush is forbidden, except under 
Ordnance supervision). Oily rags, fitting tightly, can be 
passed through the bore until it is clean, and followed by dry 
tags. 

THe Two VILLAINs 


Dirt and rust are the two greatest enemies of maintenance. 
The only answer is daily, habitual cleaning, lubrication, and 
inspection. Chiefs of section should be made responsible. 

It is not enough to oil over a speck of rust. The rust will 
only progress, like an infection, underneath the film of oil. 
Every trace of rust must be removed from the metal before 
oiling. An hour’s hard rubbing with a crocus cloth or an oily 
tag on the end of a stick will impress the average cannoneer 
with the folly of allowing rust to start in the first place. 
Concerning cleaning, the experienced executive would give 
you the following tips: 

If you have no soda ash and must clean the bore with a GI 
soap solution, be sure to rinse it thoroughly. Otherwise the 
soap may leave a gummy residue and the free caustic in the 
soap may corrode the metal. 

After scrubbing and rinsing the bore, be sure that it is 
wiped completely dry before oiling. Otherwise you have a 





source of rust in the water particles remaining. 

When cleaning a cold gun tube with the temperature below 
+32°F, it will be necessary to make an antifreeze solution by 
adding denatured alcohol, grade A glycerine, or compound 
antifreeze to the normal water-soda ash solution. To ten parts 
by volume of cleaning solution, add the indicated number of 
parts of one of the following: 


Compound 
Temperature °F Alcohol Glycerine Antifreeze 
20 2 2% Z 
10 4 5 31/, 
0 6% 6% 5 
—15 9 10 7% 
—30 16 13 10 
—40 27 16 12 


On weapons using separate loading ammunition, clean the 
breech mechanism after firing with the water and soda ash 
solution, not with solvent. The soda ash solution is necessary 
it cut the powder fouling. 

Extreme. care should be exercised in cleaning gas check pads. 
Ordnance regulations say that the gas check pad will be wiped 
clean with a dry cloth and then oiled lightly with a clean cloth 
wet with engine oil (SAE #30 above +-32°F, or SAE 10 be- 
low 32°F). Excess oil causes rapid deterioration, and there- 
fore gas check pads should not be soaked in oil. Never allow 
solvent (or any other cleaning solution) to touch a gas check 
pad. 

Be especially careful about keeping recoil slides wiped clean. 
The smallest piece of grit may be a villain. During recoil 





grit goes “B-r-r-r-r-r-r-” and you have a scored slide before you 
know it. 


THe Hor Om 


The “hot oil,” or latest information on lubricants, is usually 
contained in the big red, black, and white War Department 
Lubrication Guide issued one per weapon. Be sure that each 
chief of section has and uses one. Field Manuals and Tech- 
nical Manuals also contain information on lubrication, but it 
is wise to examine their dates because the hot oil therein may 
have been superseded by hotter oil from a more recent WD 
Lubrication Guide. The dates of the latest WD Lubrication 
Guides are listed in WD Circular 211, September, 1943. 
Training Circular 45, 1942, is a valuable reference; it explains 
in detail how to prepare materiel for use in cold climates. 

With this wealth of literature as a guide there should be 
no doubt as to what lubricants to use, when, where, and how. 
But it is helpful to know the peculiarities of the various lubri- 
cants issued. A few recent changes in lubrication policy will 


be noted below. 
Oil, engine. Used generally on all exposed bearing surfaces. SAE 
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30 is used where the prevailing temperature is above +32°F and 
SAE 10 from +32°F to 0°F. 

Oil, lubricating, preservative, special or light. Used on small arms. 
It is also used at temperature below 0°F where engine oil is pre- 
scribed for use above 0°F. NOTE: Oil, lubricating, preservative, 
light, is discontinued and is being replaced by oil, lubricating, pre- 
servative, special. 

Grease, OD. For grease lubrication of light and medium artillery. 
No. 0 is used where prevailing temperatures are above freezing. Be- 
low freezing No. 00 works well down to very low temperatures. 

Grease, general purpose, Nos. 1 and 0. Prescribed for grease lubri- 
cation of 155-mm materiel and larger. No. 1 is specified above 
+32°F and No. 0 below +32°F. 

Grease, general purpose No. 2. Used in wheel bearings at all 
temperatures. 

In hot, humid climates, such as may be encountered in the 
South Pacific or even in certain sections of the United States, 
rust will set in rapidly. Salty, moist air is particularly corro- 
sive since the salt has a tendency to emulsify the oil and de- 
stroy its rust preventive qualities. Under these conditions 
normal lubrication will not be sufficient. The oil or rust pre- 
ventive compound used must be changed often. Oiling 2 or 3 
times a day may be necessary. Frequent inspection for rust is 
essential. 


Bic Kick 


Someone has figured out that the recoil system of a light 
artillery weapon does a job equivalent to stopping a heavy car 
going 100 m.p.h. in 3’ without damaging the car. It is easy to 
understand why a weapon may be damaged seriously if it is 
fired with the improper amount of recoil fluid in the cylinders. 

It should be a deep-drilled habit for every chief of section 
to check the recoil fluid before firing, verify it frequently dur- 
ing firing, and constantly watch the action of the piece in re- 
coil. 

In hot climates recoil oil may expand and cause the weapon 
to slam into battery. It may be necessary then to bleed off a 
little recoil oil. The same thing may happen when the gun 
overheats in firing, and the same remedy is applicable. When 
the gun cools off the amount of oil should be returned to 
normal. 

Weapons using oil, recoil, heavy, usually have a short recoil 
at temperatures of O°F or lower and return to battery slowly 
because of reduced gas pressure and stiffening of the oil. A 
push will help speed the tube back into battery. Careful clean- 
ing and lubrication of the recoil slides will also improve 
counterrecoil time. 

A new oil, called oil, recoil, special, has proved satisfactory 
in temperatures from —35°F to +150°F. It is now replac- 
ing oil, recoil, heavy, in all recoil mechanisms for which oil, 
recoil, heavy, is prescribed. The change to oil, recoil, special, 
in a recoil system is performed by Ordnance personnel. 

One word about the care of recoil oil. It should be kept in 
containers that are air-tight and as near full as possible (to 
avoid condensation in the can). Different types of recoil oil 
should not be mixed together. The can should be marked 
recoil oil, otherwise it will be only a matter of time before 
someone puts engine oil into the recoil system and recoil oil 
into a crankcase. This, in either case, will result in what 
Jimmy Durante would call a “‘catastrostroke.” 


Hanp Me tHe Crowsar, JOE 
Archimedes once said that if he had a place to stand on, he 
could move the world. The average cannoneer can apply 
leverages that would amaze Archimedes. Giant barrel locking 
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ring wrenches have ber 
twisted out of shape |j 


other tools mangled. Anj 
if they can do this to th 
tools, what must happen ty 
the poor howitzer! 

This damage may be seri. 
ous. For example, if the 
threads in the filling aperture of a recuperator are mashed up| 
the howitzer will be put out of action as a result. Many other 
injuries, that might be of small consequence in the US, would 
be a calamity in combat on some isolated Pacific island. 

Some common abuses include: striking metal parts with 








steel hammer, without interposing a bronze drift; using th 
wrong size wrench, or using pliers for wrenches, thereb 
rounding off nuts; using a steel punch where a bronze drif 
should be used; damaging screw heads with screwdrivers tha 
are too large or too small; crossing threads while inserting oi 
screw fillers; and applying excessive leverages by one means of 
another. 

In general it can be said that a tool is made for one specifi¢ 
purpose, and if it is used for any other damage will result. 

It will be hard or impossible to replace tools once they are 
lost or damaged. Tools simply are not available in sufficient 
quantities. And you cannot unscrew a nut with a statement 
of charges. 

PREPARATION FOR SHIPMENT 


Before shipment by rail or water all unpainted surfaces on 
the weapon must be protected by the application of rust pre- 
ventives. Two types of compound are used for short-term 
protection. 

Compound, rust preventive, light, is applied to interior sur. 
faces such as the breech mechanism and bore. It may be ap 
plied by slushing or swabbing, heating the compound if 
necessary. 

Compound, rust preventive, heavy, is applied to exterior sur- 
faces for domestic shipment. It must be applied hot. 

Compound, rust preventive, thin film, is applied to exterior 
surfaces for shipment by water. It can be applied cold by 
brushing or spraying. 

Before the preventives are applied all lubricants, rust, and 
dirt must be cleaned off the metal with solvent. Then the 
metal surfaces should be thoroughly dried. 

Gloves should be worn to protect the bare metal from acid 
stains and corrosion resulting from body perspiration. 

Muzzle and breech ends should be sealed with two layers o! 
paper, greaseproof, wrapping, and one of paper, kraft, wrap) 
ping, waterproof, and taped securely with tape, nonhygro 
scopic, adhesive, for shipment if not crated. If greaseproo! 
paper is not available, use canvas impregnated with compound 
rust preventive, heavy or thin film, and tie or strap it in place 

Before preparing weapons for shipment or storage, it is al 
ways a good idea to consult Ordnance personnel. 
advice and experience may be extremely helpful. This is par 
ticularly true if the weapons are to be landed through sur! 
and require waterproofing, or if other special condition 
prevail. 


Tue Artittery MecHanic 


A battery commander sent back word from the South Pa 
cific, “Better have a good artillery mechanic if you come dow 
here.” This individual, so often an inconspicuous gnome dur} 
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ing the training period, can rise to a stature of great impor- 
tance in combat—if he is given a chance. Properly trained, 
the enlisted artillery mechanic can do the following things: 


Supervise preventive maintenance. 

Make authorized tests, adjustments, and repairs on materiel. 

Care for mechanics’ tools and spare parts not issued to the section. 

Make proper use of references, such as SNLs and TMs. 

Teach the men how to use tools properly. 

Do the necessary painting of materiel. 

Supervise the loading of weapons and vehicles for rail or air 
transport. 

Apply camp and road expedients. 

Supervise the care of ammunition. 


Yet there are continued reports of organizations that waste 
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these abilities by assigning the mechanic to duty as a cannoneer 
in the fifth section, as a general handyman around the battery, 
ot in some other capacity which interferes seriously with his 
normal work. 

Taking care of the weapons in a battery is a full-time job. 
The artillery mechanic should be left free to go from one 
weapon to another during firing, checking the recoil, watch- 
ing for malfunctions, and being available to supervise main- 
tenance of all materiel, including small arms. Only in this 
way can he render the great service of which he is capable. 


Easy ON THE PAINT 


A recent AGF directive orders that the repainting of ve- 
hicles and materiel merely to maintain a new appearance will 
be discontinued. Until fur- 
ther notice, vehicles and ma- 
teriel pertaining to Army 
Ground Forces will be re- 
painted only to the extent 
necessary to protect such 
equipment or parts thereof 
from deterioration. 





SMALL ARMS 


The loving care which the seasoned infantryman lavishes 
upon his personal weapon is not yet a pronounced characteris- 
tic of the field artilleryman. There have’ been instances already 
of men who have found themselves defenseless in combat be- 
cause their gummy, dirty carbines would not fire. 

It is absolutely necessary that these weapons be kept clean. 
This was found to be true on a small arms range where many 
carbines fired 2,000 rounds per gun per week. If the weapon 
is not cleaned powder residue clogs the chamber, the face of 
the bolt, camming surfaces, and grooves until it reaches a 
point where the carbine stops firing. General cleanliness is the 
main thing to remember in maintaining these weapons. 

Some difficulty may be encountered with small arms in ex- 
tremely cold climates. Contraction of the metal increases any 
tendency of moving parts to bind. Oil thickens and makes 
operation difficult (or often impossible) if dirt is present. 

Under these conditions small arms may be disassembled, 
cleaned in solvent, dried thoroughly, and operated either dry 
or very lightly oiled with a rag that has been dipped in oil, 
ubricating, preservative, special or light, and well wrung out. 
Ordnance should correct any parts that bind. Also the cold 
weapons should never be taken into a warm room. This can 
be readily understood by anyone who on a cold day has stepped 
into a warm mess hall wearing glasses and had the lenses sud- 
denly fog up. The same type of condensation affects all the 
inner working parts of small arms and eventually causes rust. 
An unheated room should be provided for the small arms 
tacks, 








Tire Pressures 


Finnegan, the railroad man, never was “off and on agin” as 
often as the prescribed tire pressures have changed within the 
past 2 or 3 years. Since many of these pressures may be in 
doubt among members of the using arm, the following table 
(extracted from Change 1, TM 31-200, the latest at this 
writing) may be helpful: 


Weapon Tire Size Type Pressure 
75-mm How M8 6.00 x 16 Standard 20 
75-mm How M3, M3AI, 

M3A2 6.00 x 20 Standard 30 
75-mm How M3A3 8.00 x 16 Combat 30 
Caisson, light, M1 6.00 x 20 Standard 30 
Limber, light, M2 6.00 x 20 Standard 30 
75-mm Gun carriage, all types 7.50 x 24 Standard 35 
105-mm How M2 7.50 x 24 Standard 35 
105-mm How M2, M2A1 9.00 x 20 Combat 35 
105-mm How M3, M3AlI1 8.00 x 16 Combat 30 
4.5-in Gun M1 14.00 x 20 Combat 55 
155-mm How M1917, M1918 13.00 x 24 Standard 40 
155-mm How M1 14.00 x 20 Combat 55 
155-mm Gun M1 11.00 x 20 Standard 35 

Heavy carriage limber M2 11.00 x 20 Standard 60 
155-mm Gun (GPF) M2, M3 = 14.00 x 24 ~=Standard 60 

Heavy carriage limber M3 11.00 x 20 Standard 60 
8-in How M1 11.00 x 20 Standard 35 

Heavy carriage limber M2 11.00 x 20 Standard 60 
240-mm How M1918A2 

Cannon Transport Wagon 

M4 13.00 x 24 Standard 55 

Cannon Transport Wagon 

M5 13.00 x 24 Standard 55 
240-mm How M1 

Cannon Transport Wagon 

M2 14.00 x 24 Combat 75 

Cannon Transport Wagon 

M3 14.00 x 24 | Combat 80 
Ammunition Trailer M10 9.00 x 20 Combat 40 





Tire pressures should be properly adjusted before operation, 
daily, since the prescribed pressures are based on a cold tire, 
with a safety factor provided for increases in pressure during 
operation. The practice of “bleeding” tires when pressure 
rises while running is a snare and a delusion. Bleeding. ac- 
tually makes tires run hotter, and may cause sudden failure. 
When a bled tire cools, it is dangerously underinflated. 


“SEND FOR THE ORDNANCE” 

When this cry goes up on the battlefield, just who and what 
will arrive to answer it? It is possible that some field artillery- 
men expect too much of Ordnance. 

For example, the Ordnance Light Maintenance Company of 
the Infantry Division is rather limited as to both personnel 
and equipment available for repairing materiel. The arma- 
ment platoon consists of 1 first lieutenant and 18 enlisted men. 
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They have a couple of 2!4-ton trucks, a %4-ton WC, a couple 
of 1-ton trailers, a couple of jeeps. Because of limited time, 
their repairs to materiel in the combat zone will usually take 
the form of unit replacements. This can be understood, con- 
sidering that there are over 100 cannon and more than 14,000 
small arms and machine guns in an infantry division. 

The main job of the armament platoon is to provide tech- 
nical advice and assistance, issue supplies, make inspections 
and minor repairs, establish salvage collecting points, and 
notify supporting Ordnance units (4th echelon shops in rear 
of the combat zone) when the work is beyond their capacity. 

When weapons are sent back for repair they are often torn 
apart or tampered with in the field and arrive at the Ordnance 
shop partially disassembled. This is bad practice, since small 
parts are often lost in transit. 

One other thing that helps Ordnance speed up repairs is be- 
forehand knowledge of the complaint. If each piece of equip- 
ment is tagged with the complaint, much unnecessary testing 
can be eliminated and much valuable time saved. 


Know-How 


Often the main difficulty lies in the fact that battery per- 
sonnel do not know exactly what they are supposed to do 
about maintenance. This information is readily available in 
publications which are authorized as part of battery equip- 
ment. As an absolute minimum, each battery should have, for 
each type of weapon: 


Technical Manual 

Field Manual 

Standard Nomenclature List 

War Department Lubrication Guide (per weapon) 

In addition, there are many other publications that are avail- 
able and authorized. For example, TM 9-850, on Cleaning 
and Preserving Materials, is a helpful little book. No space 
is available for a further discussion of Army publications, 
which now outnumber the sands of the sea. (Ordnance alone 
puts out several thousands.) However, there is a new Ordnance 
book that does simplify the search for information. This is 


BRITAIN'S 6° HOWITZER 


By Maj.-Gen. H. Rowan-Robinson, C.B., CM.G., D.S.O. i. 


The 6” Howitzer, which was the principal weapon of British 
medium artillery until the advent of the 4.5” gun (see front cover), 
is still rendering yeoman service in the field even though only slightly 
modified from the original design of 1915. Its range is limited to 
11,600 yards, but it is an accurate and reliable piece firing a 100-lb. 
projectile at a normal rate of one round a minute. 

In the last war, provided with mechanical traction, it became the 
most mobile of British artillery equipment and was often far ahead 
of horse and field batteries. Now that all guns are either tractor- 
drawn or self-propelled it has lost that advantage, but it is still 
mobile enough for all ordinary purposes and no battery armed with 
it has any desire to exchange it for any of the more modern weapons. 


The following are some of its principal characteristics: 


Weight of piece—Il ton 54 cwt. 

Total weight behind tractor—4'4 tons. 
Shipping tonnage—26 tons—36 cubic feet. 
Maximum elevation—45 degrees. 

Width of carriage over axle: 8 feet 5 inches. 





OFSB 1-1, which combines all Ordnance indexes under om 
cover. It includes a list of all weapons, and under eac, 
weapon are listed all the publications pertaining thereto. Ord. 
nance keeps the indexes up to date by issuing a new OFSB 1.| 
every two months. The unit Ordnance officer probably would 
be glad to provide one of these handy indexes and also, per. 
haps, a copy of OFSB 1-8, General Publications for the Ord. 
nance Man, which explains Army publications clearly and 
simply. 

Just a word about these OFSB’s (Ordnance Field Service 
Bulletins). They are published for Ordnance troops to keep 
them up to date on changes and new developments. Later the 
same information is incorporated in FMs, TMs, and WD 
Lubrication Guides for the using arm. However, the field 
artillery officer who wants the very latest hot oil can usually 
get current OFSBs by requesting them from his unit Ord. 
nance officer. Two good ones are OFSB 6-4 (Artillery Lubri- 
cation, General) and OFSB 6-5 (Cold Weather Lubrication). 


INSPECTIONS 













No program of maintenance can be successful unless it is 
kept alive by frequent and intelligent inspections. If the off- 
cers of a unit are not sufficiently interested in the conditions 
of the materiel to take a look at it, the men will not worry 
much about it either. 

Check lists may or may not be a help. Commanding off- 
cers might do well to in 
spect the materiel first-hand 
instead of inspecting check 
lists or other maintenance 
records. They can then 
make constructive sugges- 
tions, handing our orchids 
where deserved, or scallions 
at the scene of the crime. 

There is no magic formula, no cure-all, except daily, dili- 
gent work. But frequent inspections are vital, and most im- 


portant of all are CORRECTIONS ON THE SPOT. 








Ammunition ordinarily used is HE shell fuzed with either graze 
action or delay action fuzes. On appropriate occasions star shells, mg¢ 
fitted with time fuzes and filled with an illuminating composition rel 
with parachute, are employed. Cartridges are made up in sections 
so as to enable suitable charges to be used for obtaining the angles 
of descent required at particular ranges. 

The special tactical tasks of the howitzer are counter-battery work, } meé 
counter-preparation, and the destruction of Axis fieldworks. 








BRITAIN’S © 
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To replace the old 35-lb. AT rifle, British (and Cana- 
dian) troops have adopted a low, inconspicuous, 33-lb. 
Projector, Infantry, Anti-Tank—or “‘Piat.” Its projec- 
tile is a 234 -lb. bomb filled with HE, and will penetrate 
4” of the finest armor plate. Fins and drum tail give 
stability in flight. Unlike the bazooka, its propellant is 
a cartridge in the bomb’s tail assembly. 

Essentially the Piat is a light steel tube enclosing a 
spring developing a pressure of 200 lbs. When released, 
this spring carries forward the firing pin; it absorbs 
most of the force of recoil, thereby recocking for the 
next round. When cocking by hand, the spring is com- 
pressed by the rod visible in photo at upper left. 

Carried by one man, the Piat can go into action al- 
most instantly. A second man carries the bombs and 
teloads the weapon when in action. 

Designed to penetrate and stop any German tank at 
115 yds., it is also effective against concrete emplace- 
ments up to 350 yds. 
































































































































\ O t Eprror’s Note: This feature 1s devoted to ideas sent in by ow 
readers describing methods or devices which, though not specified by 
P h R @ ‘ K official literature, have proved useful in service. ‘ 
SPEEDING SITE COMPUTATION = 1 mil site + comp. site (.115 is the mean between —.11 and nd 
Action “somewhere in Italy” brought the problem of converting -+-12 and is used to simplify the chart); 95 = difference in altitud 
meters to yards in computing sites, as available maps give altitudes in meters; .9144 = conversion factor (meters to yards); 14.5 = 
in meters. The time-consuming task of tracing indistinct contour tange in 1,000s of yards. 
lines to arrive at an altitude for a particular target, when added to The mean reading between + comp. site is used to simplify the 
the necessary tasks of converting coordinates, plotting, measuring chart, but where the difference is significant—as in the longer ranges} jd 
ranges, etc., made preparation of firing data rather complicated and _ within a charge—allowances are made. The site chart can be worked 
lengthy. Short-cuts were definitely in order. out in closer detail for greater accuracy or simplified without appre. 
As Vertical Control Operator for an 8” howitzer battalion, I have _ ciable error. 
solved the problem of speed-up with a site chart. While the accom- A recent fire mission necessitated modification of the chart. Alli. 
panying chart is applicable only to Charge 7 for the 8”-how, the idea tude of target was 1,249 meters, or a difference in alttiude between 4th 
can be quickly adapted for lighter or heavier artillery. An example target and guns of + 1109 meters. Range was 14,600 yards. Sit 
will demonstrate its simplicity. ; and comp. site for 100 meters was + 8.4 mils. Site and comp. site 
Altitude of target is 235 meters, altitude of battery 140 meters; £... 9 scsers was + 1 mil. 11 “84 = Reb +ial= we 
range is 14,500 yards; complementary angle of site for each + 17 1144 comp. site of , 
, ; , p. site of +93 mils. 
of site, + .127f. Difference between altitudes of target and battery, T/4 Travis L. Scorr, FA 
+ 95 meters. Looking under the range of 14,500 yards in the chart ‘ ; 
we find that the site plus complementary angle of site is +- 8 mils. BLACKOUT TRICKS ith 
The chart has accomplished the tasks of converting meters to yards, ' re - ; 
dividing by the eng d applying a pri sete angle of re 1. A GI flashlight can be effectively “blacked out” by placing 2 or} 4, 
appropriate to the charge and range used. 3 carbon sheets from a Message Book M.210 between the lens and 
With the aid of a slide rule and the following formula we can the reflector. These carbon sheets, having previously served their 
arrive at the answer to the problem above: original purpose, should be cut just the size of the lens since any 
1.115 & 95 excess carbon paper behind the reflector may make a short circuit and 
———— = plus or minus 87h site. The factors are: 1.115 cause a slow but constant drain on the battery. If initials or other 
9144 & 145 symbols are traced in the carbon sheets before placing them under} 7th 
the lens, identification of flashlights, person- 
SITE CHART nel, or units is made quickly and silently by 
8” How—CHanrce 7 flashing the light. 
| Range in Yards 2. One . the es of prc y. 
Ss ing, especially in units having armored ve 
35 g S S S S S S S | S S S Ss Ss | S | S S S hicles, is that of moving the vehicles in close » 
£gs SISISISlTIBVslISISI/S/8};5/8 18} 8] 813 quarters in bivouac areas. These movements 
£0.68 |+ph|+h\|=m|+h|+h|+m|th|+m\+h\—-M\+h|—-M|+mh|-—*h+ph|—mM| must be controlled by some system of sig} o, 
5 . | 1] 0] 0| 0] 0| 0| 0] 0| 0] 1| 1] 1] 1) 1] 1] Bais t the driver. Here is one solution 
that is simple, logical, fast, and practical: | jo, 
10 [| 21'S). Be Oe ee ee et es ee ot 8) SE 8 at 8 . 
3 2) 2) 1) 1} 1) 1) 1) 1) 11 1) 2) 2) 2) 2) 2) 2] Draw an arrow on the lens of a blacked- 
! out flashlight with a black china-marking} | Ic! 
20 2} 2) 2/ 2| 2] 2] 2/2] 2] 2] 2] 2] 2| 2] 3] 2| pencil, or trace it in the carbon sheets if the 
25 3| 3| 2] 2| 2] 2] 2] 2! 2] 2) 3] 3| 3] 3] 4] 3 method in (1) above is used. Lines of the 
30 3| 3| 3| 3{ 3] 2] 3] 3{ 3| 3! 3| 3] 4{ 3] S| 4] arrow should be 4” wide so the arrow can 
35 4\°4| 3| 3] 3] 3] 3] 3| 3] 31 4] 4] 5] 4] 6| 4{ be seen from a distance of several yards. 12t 
40 4) 4] 4| 3] 3) 31 3141 41 41 51 4] 51 4] 6] 5] Using the following signals singly and com- 
. bined, 1 man in sight of the driver (and | 
43 d/ 5} 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 5] 5] 6/ 5| 7| 5] to the rear when moving backward) can 
50 5| 5| S| 4| 4! 4] 4] 4] 5] S| 6| 5| 7| 6{ 8| 6]| with a minimum of noise and confusion 
55 | 6| 6{| 5] 5] 5] 5] 5] 5{ 5] 5/1 6] 6] 7] 6] 8] 7] maneuver a vehicle to the exact location§ 13t 
60 6| 7| 6| 5| 5| 5| 5! 5| 6| 61 7| 6| 8| 7| 9| 7| “desired. 
6 «| 71 7) 6| 6| 5| 6| 6| 6| 6| 6| 8| 7| 9| 7|10| 8| Signals 
70 8! 8| 6| 6| 6/ 6/ 6/ 6| 7| 6| 8| 7| 9| 8/10} 8| 1. Forward—Move light up and down, 
75 8| 8| 7| 7| 6| 6| 6{| 7! 7| 7| 9] 8{ 10] 8/11] 9] arrow pointing upward. 
80 9|9| 7| 7| 7] 7| 71 7] 8| 7] 9] 8110] 9] 12] 10] 2. Backward—Move light up and down, 4 
85 9| 9| 8| 7| 7| 7| 7| 8] 8] 8] 10] 9| 11 | 10| 13] 10] arrow pointing downward. + 
9 |10/10{ 8; 8| 8! 7| 8| 8| 9| 8]10| 9] 12] 10] 14/11 | 3. Right (left)—Move light up andj” 
9 | 10/10] 9] 8| 8{ 8| 8| 8] 9] 9] M1] 10] 13] 11 | 14/11 | ee ay See See 
100} 11 | tl} 9] 9] Bf 8] 9] 9 10] 9] 12] 10] 13] 11 | 15] 12 | en aa 
4. Stop—Move light horizontally from 
Mule. of | | | te | | | | | side to side. 1 
10's [10.8| 11 | 9.2| 88] 8.4! 83/185! 9} 10| 9] 12/10) 13] 11) 15] 12 | Rot n't the 
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Diary of War Events 


(As Reported in the American Press; Edited by B. H. W.) 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


U.S. Army and Marine troops land on Roi and Kwajalein Is- 
lands in the Marshalls. Large Air and Navy forces sup- 
port the landing. 

U.S. 5th Army in Italy advances to the outskirts of Campo- 
leone and Cisterna. 

USS. forces capture Roi and advance on Kwajalein. 

Allied fliers destroy 34 Jap planes in a raid over Rabaul. 

U.S. and French troops break through the German Gustav 
Line north of Cassino. 

USS. Liberators bomb Pas-de-Calais area of France. 

R.A.F. bombs Berlin. 

Red Army traps 10 German divisions in the Cherkassy-Smela 
sector. 

U.S. Marines capture Namur and 4 adjacent islands in the 
Kwajalein Atoll. 

Spain announces that she will remain neutral. 

Germans launch heavy counterattacks against Sth Army in 
Italy. Allied troops repulse each attack with some of the 
bloodiest fighting of the Italian campaign. 

The 8th Air Force bombs Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

War Department reports that 3 Nazi blockade-runners were 
sunk last month in the South Atlantic by a U.S. light 
cruiser and 2 destroyers. 

US. forces clean out remaining Jap resistance on the 3 islands 
of Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshalls. 

100 Russian bombers raid Helsinki, the Finnish Capital. 

Counterattacks of the reinforced Germans in Italy slow up 
Allied armies. 

US. bombers raid Pas-de-Calais area of France. 

USS. 14th Air Force attacks a 9-ship Jap convoy off southeast 
China and sinks 6 vessels. 

U.S. Navy shells Paramushiru Island, Jap home territory. 

In the battle for Kwajalein in the Marshall Islands U.S. troops 
kill 8,122 Japs and take 264 prisoners. Lose 286 killed, 
1,148 wounded and 82 missing. 

Allied fliers bomb Rabaul on New Britain and Madang on 
New Guinea. 

Allied Flying Fortresses again raid Frankfort-on-the-Main and 
the French invasion coast. Shoot down 19 planes, lose 12 
bombers. 

Germans inforce their line at Cassino and slow up Allied ad- 
vancements. 

U.S. heavy bombers raid Brunswick. Shoot down 84 planes, 
lose 29 bombers and 8 fighters. 

Rainy weather slows up Allied progress in Italy. 

U.S. heavy bombers raid Frankfort-on-the-Main. Shoot down 
37 Nazi planes. Lose 5 bombers and 15 fighters. 

USS. Navy fliers bomb Wake Island. 

Allied troops on the Anzio beachhead in Italy receive reinforce- 
ments and the situation on both fronts improves. 

USS. fliers bomb Pas-de-Calais of France. 

Allied fliers shoot down 59 Jap planes in raids over Rabaul 
and Kavieng. 

Allied troops in Italy make slight gains in face of bitter op- 
position. 

Greatest U.S. Air Force bombs Pas-de-Calais area of France. 
Shoot down 7 planes. Lose 4 bombers and 2 fighters. 
Aerial activity continues in the Southwest Pacific on Rabaul and 

other Jap bases. 

U.S. Thunderbolts bomb GilzeRijen airfield in the Nether- 
lands. Invasion coast also hit by Allied fliers. 

Allied air and artillery power destroy the Nazi position in the 
historic Abbey atop Mount Cassino. ' 
U.S. and New Zealand troops under Admiral Halsey capture 
the Nissan Islands, 135 miles due east of the Jap base of 

Rabaul. 


l6th Estimated forces of 1,000 R.A.F. bombers drop 2,800 tons of 


explosives on Berlin. 43 planes fail to return. 


17th 


18th 


19th 


20th 


21st 


Red Army pushes to within 27 miles of Pskov. 

U.S. carrier task force attacks Japs’ South Pacific fleet and air 
base at Truk in the Caroline Islands. 

War Department reports sinking of Allied Transport with 
loss of 1,000 lives, mostly Americans. 

Joint Marine-Army task force destroys 201 Jap planes and 23 
ships since attacking Truk on the 16th. We lose 17 planes. 

A joint Marine-Army force landing on Eniwetak Atoll in the 
Marshalls, 669 miles northeast of Truk. 

MacArthur’s forces destroy 17 ships of a Jap convoy trying to 
reinforce their bases in the Bismarck Archipelago. 

Marine-Army force captures Jap air base on Engebi Island off 
Eniwetok Atoll. Capture 10 neighboring islands without 
loss of a single man. 

U.S. and R.A.F. make heavy raid on Leipzig. Lose 79 planes. 

Allied Air Forces bomb Rabaul, New Britain. Destroy 13 
planes. 

More than 2,000 U.S. bombers raid Leipzig and several other 
cities deep in Germany. Shoot down 61 planes, lose 22 
bombers and 1 fighter. 

Allied fliers in Italy shoot down 26 Nazi planes. Lose 3. 

British planes and surface craft sink 3 U-boats trying to force 
their way through the Strait of Gibraltar into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Allied fliers destroy 9 ships of a second Jap convoy in a week 
off Kavieng, New Ireland. 

Allied fliers from the Solomons shoot down 26 Jap planes over 
Rabaul. 

Tojo takes over duties of Japan Army Chief of Staff as a re- 
sult of the Truk invasion. 

US. 8th Air Force bombs airplane factories at Hanover and 
Brunswick. Shoots down 33 planes. Loses 20. 


22nd U.S. heavy bombers raid aircraft factories at Regensberg, Ger- 


23rd 


24th 


25th 


26th 


27th 


28th 


29th 


many. Shoot down 51 planes. Lose 41 bombers and 11 
fighters. 

US. Pacific Fleet attacks Jap naval and air base at Saipan in 
Marianas, 1,300 miles from Tokyo. Destroy 135 planes 
and sink 1 cargo ship and damage 10 others. We lose 
only 6 planes. 

USS. fliers based in Italy bomb German aircraft plans in Steyr, 
Austria. 

Allied fliers from Britain and Italy again bomb German air- 
craft industries in Gotha, Schweinfurt and Steyr, Austria. 

Red Army completes the capture of Dno and White Russia. 

U.S. heavy bombers from Britain and Italy raid Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Regensburg and Stuttgart. Shoot down 27 
planes. 

Summation of Allied air power against Germany for one week 
is as follows: Drop 17,500 tons of bombs on 14 industrial 
centers. Destroy an estimate of 80% of two-engined and 
60% of fighter construction. Shoot down 608 planes. We 
lose 400 bombers and 3,500 men. 

U.S. destroyers raid Jap base at Kaviengion, New Ireland. 
Sink one ship and set fire on 2 others. 

U.S. destroyers shell Rabaul harbor. 

Soviet planes bomb Helsinki for 10 hours. 

Russian troops advance to within 10 miles of Pskov. 

British troops in Italy capture 2 German strong-points south- 
east of Aprilia. 

U.S. 8th Air Force and R.A.F. raid northern France. 
heavy bombers. 

Allied troops in Burma destroy a Jap force of 8,000. 

Allied fliers destroy or damage 14 barges in a raid on Rabaul. 

U.S. bombers destroy 29 Jap planes in a raid on Wewak, New 
Guinea. 

USS. troops land in the Admiralty Islands and seize the air- 
field of Momote, 700 miles from Truk. 

Red Armies advance to the outskirts of Pskov. 

U.S. 8th Air Force bombs the Pas-de-Calais area of France. 
Loses 1 bomber and 8 fighters. 


Lose 6 
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WINGATE’S RAIDERS. By Charles J. Rolo. 
graphs; endpaper map. Viking Press. $2.50. 


197 pages; photo- 


Rarely has a more “timely” book appeared. Nor, for that matter, 
one so chock-full of direct military meaning and lessons. 

For several years the sweep of the desert held all attention. Tanks 
maneuvered and fought like ships at sea. Tunisia’s heights made us 
think of the European mountains, in some of which our forces are 
now engaged. Lately the tempo of the Pacific has picked up—New 
Georgia, Tarawa, and Kwajalein are only a few of the names, but 
these are special preliminary operations to the great task of driving 
the Japs from Burma, Thailand, the Malay States, China. And 
there we will find New Georgia and New Guinea magnified a thou- 
sandfold, with vast and extensive jungles and magnificent mountains. 
In raising the curtain on operations in that area, Wingate’s Raiders is 
of inestimable help. 

About every generation the English produce an eccentric military 
genius. Such a man was “Chinese” Gordon. So too was Lawrence of 
Arabia. In this war Orde Wingate is the man. Open minded, ut- 
terly unorthodox in meeting new situations, without a trace of the 
hidebound, he is like a skilled locksmith in having the gifted touch 
to solve the impossible. In Judea he quelled Arab unrest by boring 
from within, so to speak. With a tiny force, great strength of char- 
acter, and a fair share of judicious bluffing, he restored Haile 
Selassie to Addis Ababa in ’41. Then a major, he was raised to 
brigadier by Wavell and given the task of studying Britain’s defeats 
above Singapore, correcting the defects which caused them, and then 
leading an expedition deep into Burma. All these things he did 
both thoroughly and brilliantly. This book touches lightly on the 
first two, concentrates on the third to tell all that can now be re- 
vealed. 

It was a motley, average crew that was assigned to Wingate for 
his trek. His men were a fair cross-section of the British levies, ex- 
cept that they perhaps averaged a little older and came from more 
sedentary routines back home. In addition there were members of 
the Burma Rifles (excellent native troops), some soldiers who had 
undergone the long retreat into India, and a few officers of Win- 
gate’s own stripe. 

This force underwent intensive training—truly intensive training, 
so strenuous that the long campaign into enemy territory was in some 
respects a respite. Wingate is a true leader, and more: not only is 
he willing to do anything any of his men might be called upon to do, 
but he always does it better than any of them can. His vision, powers 
of analysis, and ability to apply his solution are nearly uncanny. In 
training all possible eventualities were foreseen and rehearsed; one 
result was that no “new” situation arose to plague any of the eight 
columns in their 1,000-miles-plus trek. 
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Communicating by radio and supplied solely by plane, this for 
moved east from the Chindwin River for six weeks before bei 
ordered to return. Moving through the heart of enemy-occupie 
territory, they suffered appalling hardships. Casualties were suf 
fered, of course—but they were far lighter than had been expected} 
and even lighter in comparison with results. 

This expedition relieved heavy pressure on the Chinese to the east] 
loosened the Jap grip on the Kachin Levies in northeastern Burma} 
and staved off a threatened invasion of India. It heartened the Bur 
mese and made the Japs lose “face,” that thing so important in th 
East. It proved our cunning on the ground, in jungles and moun 
columns solely by air. The columns obtained information which 
to tremendously important air raids into Burma—and carried out vita 
secret missions east of the Irrawaddy. 

These are among the things detailed in enthralling fashion by Mr 
Rolo. In view of our future missions in the Far East, they are 
matters which deserve early attention and considerable consideration 
by all our troops. 


tains. It developed, tested, and proved means of supplying aig 
le 


LEND-LEASE—WEAPON FOR VICTORY. By Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. 334 pages; appendixes; index; illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


Mr. Stettinius, the former Lend-Lease Administrator, has told a 
forceful and dramatic story of the rise of Lend-Lease, divulging for 
the first time facts that hitherto had been military secrets. 

The author is now Under Secretary of State, and had been for 
some few months while finishing this book. It is to be regretted that 


so many other implications implicit in “Lend-Lease” have been neg- . 


lected. Too much stress has been placed upon the dollar value of 
the happenings, and not enough upon the economic, social, and state 
principles arising from Lend-Lease. 

Lend-Lease is a many-sided structure: economic, in that it pre- 
pared and paved the way for the eventual participation of the United 
States in the struggle now underway; political, in that it provided an 
education to the political and public majority in the fact that it could 
no longer live as an homunculus totally suspended outside the realm 
of world affairs; state, in that new concepts of diplomatic and inter- 
national principles had been enunciated through military necessity. 

Lend-Lease has been more than a one-way shipment of goods both 
civilian and military to countries actively engaged in battling the Axis 
forces of oppression. It has signalized the active participation of the 
United States as a responsible partner in the world congress of na- 
tions. 

That Mr. Stettinius was able to publish the book at this time 
augurs well that the American public has been deemed sufficiently 
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amazingly. 


We pay book-rate postage. 


consult your local postmaster. 
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CASH (money order or check) must accompany all orders from individuals. 
tion can obtain for its members ’most any books (texts, biographies, histories, fiction, etc.) at the following discounts: 


On orders amounting to at least $2.50 
On orders amounting to $10.00 or more_______ 


Remittances must be in U. S. funds; checks or money orders are safest. 





As a result of this arrangement your Associa- 
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15% 
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No discount is possible on Government publications, however, nor on Journal subscriptions or Association memberships. 


Nothing can be sent C.O.D. anywhere, or by insured or air mail to A.P.O.s overseas. Such items as globes are too bulky for 
shipment to individuals overseas, as we are of course subject to Post Office Department Order No. 19687; for its detailed provisions, 
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ult to swallow hard and fast facts of national and international 
gilitics. There should have been, however, stronger indications that 
lend-Lease was in no way to be connected with the abortive attempts 
; S of World War I to collect in full measure the dollar value of goéds 
ceived from the recipient. The most important indication of the 
sic principle underlying the Lend-Lease Act is Section 3-b wherein 
————[(ongress, enunciating the terms of participation in Lend-Lease bene- 
its and repayments thereto, stated as follows: “The terms and condi- 
jons upon which any such foreign government receives any aid 
wthorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the President 
lems satisfactory, and the benefit to the United States may be pay- 
nent or repayment in kind of property, or any other direct or indirect 
this forcllimnefit which the President deems satisfactory” [emphasis by this re- 
ore beingl jewer }. 
y-occupiedl The book is worthy of considerable study from the educational 
were suffix well as from the informational viewpoint. There should be some 
expected§f indication, however, that the entire story is not yet available, and will 
wt be until the military story of Lend-Lease—if it is ever deemed 
» the east visable to publish it—is either integrated into the Stettinius story 
n Burma of Lend-Lease or published to supplant this present work. A. E. G. 


the B 
«. AN IHEY SHALL NOT SLEEP. By Leland Stowe. 339 pages; in- 





int in the 

id moun 4x. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

ig roving! This is an exciting book! The readers enter China in a Lend- 
which led lease caravan over the “fabulous, mountain-buckling, gorge-diving” 


out vita Burma road in October, 1941. Leland Stowe, a fair but fearless 
fiend of both England and China—at last free from censorship— 
n by Mrfieveals the disastrous results of British lack of control and of Chinese 
they are squeeze.” 

ideration Fascinating chapters tell about the Flying Tigers; the Chinese peo- 
ple and their leaders; the poverty, the cruel inflation, and the heroic 
patience which are China today; the disintegration of an outworn 
ward Ri|ystem in India; the organization, purpose, and efficiency in the land 
1. Thefof the Red Army where everyone over fourteen is directly involved in 
ill-out war effort. 
This Pulitzer-prize-winning dean of round-the-world war reporters, 
author of No Other Road to Freedom, ends a great book with three 
significant chapters contributing toward understanding the world that 
‘een forf 820”. being shaped and the peace that may or may not come. “Can 
vod dl We Live with Soviet Russia?” “Shall We Win the War, but Lose 
eg the Peace?” “Tomorrow Is a Different Day.” His carefully con- 
wre v sidered conclusions, after recent months of lecturing throughout the 
od al United States, are moving and provocative: 

“Physically the United States of America leads the world. Po- 

. litically and socially—and in some senses perhaps morally—the world 
Ueend isin the process of passing us by.” F. B. 


ided an IT’S *ARD TO KEEP STRAIGHT IN THE NAVY. Verses by 


s told a 
zing for 


it couldf. Kay Grant, sketches by Anne Drew. 64 pages. Wm. Morrow & 
> realmi Co. $1.00. 

d inter} Last spring a little book of lively verse hit us right between the 
te both eyes. It’s ’ard to go Wrong in the Cactus was its name, and it was 
Axi “itten by a gal living ’way down in Sydney, Australia. Her mind 
“f he was spry, and she’d gotten to know our GIs about as well as she did 
oe a her own Aussies. 


It’s ’ard to Stay Clean in the Country was the next collection to 
._ [be published here. Good as "Cactus was, ‘Country clicked even 
S timel better. 

ciently Navy, just off the press, is right up to snuff. You'll want to get 

better acquainted with Clarice, who is classy but careless. Miss 

Grant gives some good pointers on agility. “Hangover Blues” may 
be little consolation when you’re in that fix, but it’s swell reading! 
And so on through the book. 

a- Most of these lines have a swing and a sway that demand reciting 
aloud. Don’t hesitate. Your friends will be after you for them— 
and they’ll make you learn ’em by heart since they’ll swipe your copy 
the minute your back’s turned! 





FEDERATION: The Coming Structure of World Government (A 
Symposium). 234 pages. University of Oklahoma Press. $3.00. 
This book is a product of combined authorship coordinating into a 

well-rounded discussion the views of some of the foremost political 

. and social thinkers of our time on the subject of world federation. 

, It includes chapters by Henry A. Wallace, Wendell L. Willkie, and 
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Here at last is a sturdy 
binder that will hold all 
12 issues of your Jour- 
NAL. Copies are held in 
place by a thin flat wire 
strip, spaced according 
to thickness which al- 
lows each copy to be 
read clear back to the 
binding margin. 





This binder is made of strong washable imitation leather, 
in traditional artillery color. The Field Artillery Journal 
is lettered in gold across the upper part of the front cover 
and on the back edge. The Field Artillery cross-cannons 
are in gold on the lower front cover. 
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BASIC MANUAL 


MILITARY | 
SMALL ARMS 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO © 
THE WEAPONS OF THE 
U.S., ITS ALLIES AND | 

ITS AXIS FOES $2.00 
use, maintain, 


disassemble and AN INVALUABLE TOOL FOR, 
assemble all rifles AMERICAN SOLDIERS OF 
pistols, and 

machine guns. THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 


® This is the only book of its kind 
on the market. It gives complete 
specifications and illustrated de- 
tails of operation on all the impor- 
tant small arms in use in the world 
today. Weapons of fourteen na- 
tions are pictured and described. 
Working drawings and photo- 
graphs—More than 400 of them— 
give you the full story of each gun 
without reading pages of technical 
jargon. Full instructions on the use 
of small arms, and vital informa- 
tion on disassembling and assem- 
bling these weapons in the field. If 
you capture a Japanese or German 
machine gun can you make it work? 
This book says how—and how. 










a 
*Hundreds of 
sparkling photos 
pointed up by 
graphic text 
showing how to 




















United States Infantry Weapons—Garand 
Semi-Automatic Rifle, Springfield Rifle, Amer- 
ican Enfield Rifle, the new Winchester Semi- 
Automatic Carbine, .45 Colt Automatic, New 
Service .45 Auto, Smith & Wesson .45 Army, 
Winchester (or Remington) Riot Gun, Reising 
Gun, Tommy Gun, Browning Machine Rifle, 
Johnson Machine Rifle, Lewis Gun, Browning 
Machine Gun and Browning .50. 


Great Britain Infantry Weapons—.303 S. M 
L. E. Short Rifle Magazine Lee-Enfield, .303 
Pattern '14 Enfield, .303 Rifle No. 4, Boys’ .55 
Anti-Tank Rifle, .455 Webley Revolver, .38 
Caliber Revolver No. 2, .455 Webley Auto- 
matic Pistol, Tommy Gun, 9 mm Sten Gun, 
Bren Light Machine Gun, British Lewis Gun, 
.303 Hotchkiss and Vickers Gun. 


- 
ad 
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sal i 
Oe Li 


Russian and French Infantry Weapons — All 
operational and instruction data on seven Rus- 
sian and eight French weapons of battle proved 
maximum effectiveness and common usage. 


Axis Infantry Weapons— Up-to-the-minute 
technical details on fourteen German, nine 
Japanese and eight Italian small arms which 


KNOW YO UR American troops might need to use in emer- 
gencies. German Luger(Parabellum) Automatic, 

WEAPONS Mauser 7.63 mm Pistol, Walther Automatic, 
Steyr-Solothurn Machine Pistol, Mauser Ma- 

and the ENEMY’S chine Pistol, Erma Machine Pistol, Neuhausen 
—— Machine Pistol, Bergmann Machine Pistol, 7.92 
ome mm 41 and 41-W Rifle, Gewehr 42 Automatic 
i" 5 at ~~ Rifle, Mauser Rifle, 7.92 mm Light Machine 
aA 7 ~ Gun, Japanese Nambu 8-mm Automatic, Ari- 
ag saka 6.5 mm Rifle, Nambu Machine Rifle, 6.5 

4 mm and 7.7 mm Light Machine Gun, Hotch- 


y, kiss Heavy Machine Gun. 


See discount offer on page 266 
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T. V. Soong. Its discussion takes into account the forward stridefsme 
world developments with their various far-reaching effects, and comant 
to focus in a broadly general agreement that the waning nationalitate 
of individual countries is shaping toward a global pattern of gov» for 
ment. instr 
The several authors are not in full agreement as to how this may A 
accomplished; they represent a considerable range of view on practiyaric 



















states. The analogy drawn by some of them between our natio 
system of united states and the proposed world federation see 
little too rough for ready acceptance. Ar adaptation of the essen 
principles of our national federation might be worked out eventu 
however. 

This collaboration on the subject has produced concrete su 
tions including a proposed Constitution of United Nations. D 
some questionable points it represents world-conscious vision and fyily 
earnest striving toward conditions fostering world peace. F. E. J. 


THE INNOCENTS AT CEDRO. By R. L. Duffus. 163 pag 

The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Near Stanford University stood Cedro Cottage, for a time 
home of Thorstein Veblen. With him lived the author, his brot 
William, and Harry George during the school year of 1907-8. It 
an unusual menage, this: the great economist and philosopher, 
college sophomores, and their older, brilliant, and frail fellow w 


ing-student. These four, together with horses, cows, chickens, aq} 
cats. 

That year of idyllic intimacy is the theme of this book. om 
Duffus recaptures the spirit of an age gone and nearly lost, wh “a 
passing left a void in our spirits (both as individuals and as a he 
tion) that has yet to be filled. Not that the author says this. H. 
doesn’t. But his memoir inescapably underscores the fact. The 

Mr. Duftus is too much in tune with some of Veblen’s beliefs 4 ., 
feel that those days ever could or ever should return. In that he i 
right. Change is the only changeless thing. Society can never hi 
static, and acceptance of the fact makes evolution the more accep. 
able. The important thing is that it result in true progress for hi |. 
manity, not give the mere illusion of benefit. lice 

Veblen the man definitely emerges, even though the portrait Z 
blurred. After all, memory alone furnishes source material for ical 
book; in spots it is bound to be rather veiled. This fact, togeth ‘ 
with Mr. Duffus’s frank acceptance of it, furnishes part of P 
book’s charm. And charm and humor it certainly has. To read i 
is a delight. TC 
AMEN, AMEN. By S. A. Constantino, Jr. 184 pp. Harper @™ 

Bros. $2.00. M. 

Guff and gush pour from the presses. Grandiose “plans” are meft P 


mote, and depend on “letting George do it.” 
But true idealism, maintenance of Americanism and that “Amer 
ican way” to which so much lip-service is given, and the hope of #tet 
livable future—these all boil down to individual honesty and decency| At’ 
In dealing with these, Constantino gets right down to cases. H@ls 
isn’t maudlin, and he isn’t sentimental. He just tells straight-ouftte 
what he and lots of others think about today’s major, basic matters#‘Y, 
religion, sex, and money. He is honest. And that approach makefate 
his book flow, with obvious truth. on. 
Who is the author? Just an ordinary, 23-year-old mid-WesternefF 
who is now an ensign getting his wings. That means he’s no profes” ™ 
sional uplifter or moralizer. He speaks only from his own thought#"e® 
and reasoning. And that’s why he has the right to speak, and why It 
his words strike such a clear, ringing note—a note with which w4'' 
should all get acquainted. at 
ELEMENTS OF TOPOGRAPHIC DRAWING. By Roscoe Chut | 
Sloane and John M. Montz. 246 pages; index; profusely illusthe . 
trated. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.00. part 
In 1930 the first edition of this extremely practical handbook wa#y 
published. This new edition revises all symbols to confirm to current 
practices, and adds a discussion of the use of the polar planimeterPY 
and the elements of the common forms of map projection. AlthoughF® 
some of the topics go beyond the subjects required of field artillery 









ard stridetsmen, practically every point touched upon will be of great use. 
ts, and cof anner of conventional signs are shown in large enough size to 
Z nationalitate learning to draw accurately the different types of vegeta- 





n of gov» for example. Much practical help is given in the use of draft-— 


instruments, lettering maps, drafting and using contour maps, 
y this may A chapter on copying, duplicating, and reproducing describes 
various processes and offers many practical hints. Another on 
estions for Office Practice” is chuck full of practical aids. A 















SIEGE OF LENINGRAD. By Boris Skomorovsky and E. 
. Morris. 196 pages; photographs; endpaper map. E.P. Dutton 
Co. $2.50. 


is book was prepared to commemorate the first anniversary of 
lifting of the 515-day siege of Leningrad in January, 1943. 
ily loaded with propaganda of the crudest sort, it gives a fairly 
sting picture of an embattled city. R.G.M. 


E SEVEN MYTHS OF HOUSING. By Nathan Straus. Al- 
ed A. Knopf. 314 pp.; index; appendix; illustrated. $2.75. 


’ ri ' athan Straus, the former administrator of the United States 
er ‘Wiising Authority, has written a book which covers the entire field 
* Aa bsidized public housing. He has gone into detail to attempt to 


oy the fallacies surrounding the subject—and very persuasively, 
He shows that only through subsidy can the slum areas be 
ed, but that such subsidation actually will not retard private 
h prise in the building world. Not only does he tell why public 
WhOtsing is necessary (as well as not harmful to private enterprise), 
he goes farther and actually has a definite plan for how the end 


ook. 
ost, 
1 asa 





this. clearance) should be accomplished. 
beliefs 1 book contains readable statistics, mostly in the form of charts 
hee ha | tables. There are also some pictures of a few of the completed 
jects. 
— his is a book which should be widely read by all people having 
mg PM interest in housing of any nature. The subject is one which will 
with us for years and the more we know about it, the more in- 
_—e ligently we shall be able to deal with it from the practical, the 
ye omic, and the social standpoint. Mr. Straus’s book is a very 
ical starting point for the acquisition of that so-essential knowl- 
— J.M.C. 
t of 
o read i 
OUR AU FEU (The Return to the Battle). By André La- 
lepe barthe. Maison Francaise. $1.75. 


M. Labarthe has written (in French) a timely and useful book on 
are meft part the French Army took in the recent conquest of Tunisia. 
thing refe starts with the year 1940. Many patriotic Frenchmen foresaw 

eventual intervention of the Allies. They did not know whether 
“Amertty would invade France or North Africa first. They worked 
pe of xretly for both possibilities. 
decency| Arms and munitions which should have been surrendered to the 
ss. H¢xis by the terms of the Armistice, were hidden. Whole batteries 
ight-ouftte concealed in the hills of Algeria and Morocco. Infantry, artil- 
, and native cavalry trained with old model weapons, and pre- 
ted these for verification and inspection by the Axis Control Mis- 
Modern weapons were kept in the houses of civilians; the 
ssternefoops trained with these when enemy inspectors were not around. 
profes" more than two years no one in North Africa betrayed what the 
rought#tench were doing to maintain a well-trained but camouflaged army. 
id why It thus happened that when the British and Americans arrived in 
ich wdNorth Africa in November, 1942, a French Corps—the XIX—of 
tee divisions was soon in line. True, they lacked tanks, antiaircraft 
tillery, and many other things that would have been most helpful, 
coe Chut they took the field. They covered the east Algeria border while 
y illusthe Allies were debarking. Thereafter they took a noble and brave 
Part in the campaign which followed. They suffered heavily, but 
sk washey carried on. 
urrent, This book is the only account to date available of the part played 
imetetPY our French Ally. Until something better is produced it will be 
houghfsential for a correct understanding of the Tunisia campaign. 


tillery C. ri. L. 
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THE AIR CHIEF, No. 1225 

A full-colored 12” globe ball rests in a solid American 
walnut base. The ball can be turned in any direction, 
or removed from the base for closer examination, A 
printed dial, mounted on the top of the base, makes it 
easy to trace and measure the great-circle distance be- 
tween any two points on the earth’s surface and also 
to read differences in time. Price each: $10.00. 
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FIELD MANUALS ON SERVICE OF THE PIECE 21-30 Conventional Signs, Military Symbols, and Ab- 
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= Se a ee NE 15c 21-50 Military Courtesy ont Dissioline 10c 
6-55 75-mm Gun, M2, Horse-drawn and Truck-drawn 10c 7 - " 
6-56 75-mm Gun, M2A3, Horse-drawn and Truck- TECHNICAL MANUALS 
0 ELL Tae 15¢ 7 
6-215 Abbreviated Firing Tables (Extracts from FT 
6-60 75- mm Gun, M1914 and M1916Al1, Horse- tone 75-B-4 and FT 155-D-2) 20c 
and Truck-drawn __. . 15e 6-225 Field Artill Trai 10c 
6-65 75mm Gun, M1917A1, Truck- deone Saiad 10c . = a ; 
6-230* Fire Control Code 10c 
pi 1S-em Howitesr, Heree-drewn and Truck- drawa 10c 6-650* Field Artillery Notes, Meteorological Data U 
~ - s, } ogicé ata Us- 
6-75 105-mm Howitzer, M2, Truck-drawn _ . 15e ing British 25-PR Range Tables 10c 
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6-95 240-mm Howitzer, M1918 0000. . 15e 9.321* 75-mm Howitzer M1A1, Mounted in Combat 
|. eee 20c 

OTHER FIELD MANUALS 9-325* 105-mm Howitzer M2 and M2A1; Carriage 
6-5 FA Organization and Drill... . 15e wai MIA and M2 Materiel. M917. ¥ ate 
6-20 FA Tactics and Technique , 30c 9-330 wed sega Materiel, I {1 917, | 11918, anc $00 
el ng | anin ha eer 30¢ = -9.331* +155-mm Howitzer M1 and Carriage M1 30 
as aa servation attalion —— 20c ——-9.335~—«8-inch Howitzer Materiel, M1 25e 

“ao. Ehemineten of Cansess ate 9.345* 155-mm Gun Materiel, M1917, M1918, and 
6-130 Reference Data — 20c Modifications 35 
17-60* Armored Division Artillery binant : 15e 9.350 155-mm Gun Materiel. MI 20 
16-64* = 75- _—— Howitzer T-30, Self-Propelled -- 10c 9-1225* Browning Machine Gun, Cal. .50, All Types. 20c 
24-6* Radio Operators’ Manual, AGF 15e 9-1325* 105-mm Howitzer M2 and M2Al1; Carriage 
24-9* Combined US-British Radio telephone (R/T) MIAI1 and M2 —— 15¢ 

Procedure —__ 10c 9-2210* Small Arms Accidents, Malfunctions, and Their 
24-10* Combined Redictdesrash (W/T) ‘Pesscdnne 20c Causes - aa 10c 
30-22* Military Intelligence, Foreign Conventional * * * 
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21-5 Military Training 15e 5-236 Surbveying Tables 40c 
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HE CURTAIN RISES. By Quentin Reynolds. 353 pages. Ran- 
dom House. $2.75. 


Quentin Reynolds has covered an amazing amount of ground dur- 
ng this war. In so doing he has become well acquainted with all 
pnks of political and military people—and more important, with 
hat they seek to do and how they go about it. He also has a knack 
f telling these things in a flowing, easy way that both makes grand 
pading and also carries a punch. 
From last spring to December he spent time in Palestine and Rus- 
L, then in the Sicilian invasion first saw American troops in action 
in previous years he had seen only British and Red Army units). 
He liked what he saw, especially of our men. After a stay in Algiers 
went into Italy at Salerno. Late fall found him back in New 
Fak and this book well under way. 
Throughout The Curtain Rises you have a feeling of intimacy with 
hhomever or whatever Reynolds is talking about. His sidelights 
Ind detours round out the tale. Unlike some writers, he doesn’t 
mphasize either the picnic aspect or the gruesome. He’s well- 
blanced—including his sense of humor. Perhaps it is his perspective 
i the war, as a result of three years of intensive coverage, that makes 
is writing so appealing to military men. Whatever the cause, he’s 
pod enough for my money. 





MY LIFE WITH THE ENEMY. By Phyllis Argall. 290 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


Miss Argall has spent most of her life in Japan, thereby knowing 
he people and their country almost better than she does her native 
tnd. She taught there for 7 years, first in Tamsui, Formosa, then 
bh Tokyo. She joined the staff of the American-owned Japan News- 
eek, and acted as correspondent for an English periodical in 
anghai, for the London News Chronicle, and for other periodicals 
the United States and Japan. It was as managing editor of the 
ti-Axis Japan News-Week that she was arrested on December 8, 
941, imprisoned, and sentenced to 18 months at hard labor. Through 
e good offices of Ambassador Grew she was repatriated on the 
ripsholm the following June. 

Her story is interesting as well as authoritative. 





M. K. W. 


INCOME TAX AND ARMY PAY (6th Ed., 1944). By Col. J. 
H. Doherty. 66 pages. Military Service Publishing Co. 50c. 


Col. Doherty and his publisher continue to keep this practical 
booklet right up-to-the-minute. Those already familiar with earlier 
ditions will want this revision immediately, to help them with their 
problems throughout the year. Newcomers will welcome its prac- 
ical approach, straight and understandable language, resume of 
cent tax legislation, and helpful examples. 


THE WHITE BRIGADE. By Robert Goffin. 199 pages. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.00. 


All of the material in this authentic account of the Belgian under- 
ground and of the people’s resistance to Nazi occupation has been 
tarefully documented from underground sources, and all of the char- 
hcters are real. Names have been changed only where the person is 
still alive and active names have been changed. 

The author tells of the La Libre Belgique, famous underground 
hewspaper, the blowing up of the Tessenderloo industrial works, and 
e aid given to downed RAF fliers in smuggling them out of Bel- 
um. 

This is a moving document of history and a magnificent tribute to 
R courageous nation. M. K. W. 


INTRODUCING AFRICA. By Carveth Wells. 211 pages; ap- 
pendix; index; endpaper map. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


This global war has brought in its sweep an awareness of Africa 
and its relationship to the rest of the world. Previously, Africa some- 
how has stood a little apart from the main current of world events. 
It has had a quality of remoteness that was never wholly dispelled by 
tolonial exploitation and incidental contacts. 

Carveth Wells is contributing to this new awareness by his vivid 
Mescriptions of the “dark continent.” Introducing Africa is a com- 
pact, smoothly-written book with the natural interest of the strange, 
far-away places it describes. It develops the popular notion of a 








lusty, uncivilized elephant-and-jungle country into a realization that 
this little-known continent has an astonishing range of variety in cli- 
mate, peoples, and conditions of living, that elephants and jungles 
are only a small part of the whole. 

The 160 millions of people distributed over an area about three 
times the size of the United States are sharply divided into original 
native and colonial elements. Each of these elements is subdivided; 
the natives into hundreds of tribes with tribal traditions and char- 
acteristics, the colonials into different nationalities. The widely 
diverse population in the setting of a country no less diverse in its 
physical features becomes a fascinating study as it takes on lively 
reality through the author’s descriptions. 

This book is truly an introduction that serves the purpose implicit 
in its title, giving the reader a sense of acquaintance with a part of 
the world that has come sharply to the forefront through the devel- 
opments of global war. F. E. J. 


POWER AND FLIGHT. By Assen Jordanoff. 310 pages; index; 
profusely illustrated. Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


Mr. Jordanoff has a remarkable flair for explaining technical de- 
tails in simple, direct language. He has a knack, too, for getting the 
most suitable drawings and photos to illustrate complex mechanisms 
and their relationships. 

In Power and Flight he jumps right into a full explanation of how 
and why the modern power plant functions. This part of his dis- 
cussion is as useful to automotive folk as to fliers and their mechanics, 
as he covers internal combustion, Diesel, steam, and turbine engines. 
And this of course is the meat of this book, although it also covers the 
remaining element, the propeller. All in all, it’s a fine job that has 
been done here. 


HOW TO WRITE A MILITARY LETTER. By David Klein. 
133 pages; index, The Military Service Publishing Company. $1.25. 


In a foreword Cpl. Klein explains that in the preparation of this 
book he has tried to give the reader a grasp of the essentials in con- 
ducting military correspondence; to “take some of the ‘army’ out of 
AR 340-15.” 

The pages that follow are evidence that the author has kept his 
objective consistently in mind. Points of general weakness in letter 
writing are examined with particular reference to military correspon- 
dence, and numerous suggestions are offered for improvement. Clarity 
and brevity are stressed in a plea for crisp, streamlined letters in keep- 
ing with the best military manner. F. E. J. 


FORWARD OBSERVER. By Edwin V. Westrate. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.50. 


It is a common saying that forward observers are expendable. 
Nevertheless, many field artillery officers will tell you that it is one of 
the best assignments in the Army. 

Mr. Westrate, a forward observer in the last war, gives us the first 
authentic inside story of our present forward observers. His combat 
accounts are extremely interesting and exciting. After reading it you 
will wonder no longer why forward observers are called the Army’s 


expendables. B. H. W. 


179 pages. 


SOLDIER’S TAX GUIDE. By “Taxpert” (Robert D. Ross). 32 
pages. Barrister Publications. 60c. 


A mighty handy book to have around when you file your tax return. 
In a sense it does not clear up all the complexities of filing a tax re- 
turn, but it does explain many of the essential points commonly mis- 
interpreted. The best advice is to have a tax expert help you in 
preparing your return, but if this is an impossibility then your next 
best assistance is The Soldier’s Tax Guide. B. H. W. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE MOVIES. By Deems Tay- 
lor, Marcelene Peterson, and Bryant Hale. 338 pages; appendix; 
index. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 


Over 700 pictures, most of them from the films themselves, de- 
velop the birth, growth, and development of the movies. For them 
Deems Taylor has written witty captions which include fascinating 
background comments which tie the whole thing together. Nostal- 
gic?—of course! Names familiar, forgotten, or vaguely familiar, 
names of films, actors, ditectors, actresses, producers . . . . Scenes 
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from milestone pictures, from titans that still rank in the fore- 

from comedies, and from dramas, from Mack Sennett and D 
Grifith. The gaudy and gay panorama is all here; you fee 
surge and sweep of the fast-growing industry. Best of all, the 
favorites are here too. It’s a grand book for relaxation. 


TOWARD A BETTER WORLD. By Jan Christian Smuts. 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 


Among the great men welded into the British Commonwealth, 
haps greatest is Jan Christian Smuts. Throughout a long and 
tinguished life he has ever worked for South Africa and for prog 
Never has he been too weighted by details or administrative 
to lose his freshness and vigor of mind. With the passage of 
he has matured and mellowed; he can truly be called a philosophe 
the best sense of the word. 

With all this he has definitely kept his feet firmly on the gro 
1899-1902 saw him a general of the Boers in their war with Eng 
In the last war he took the field as a lieutenant general, broke ¢ 
many’s East African power, and rightly earned his post and pre: 
on the British Imperial War Cabinet. Now he is a field mars 
Britain’s army, prime minister of his dominion, minister of defe 
and C-in-C of the South African forces. Such posts demand resp 
for present realities as well as the ability to look forward to w 
yet to come. 

Toward a Better World is a collection of addresses. Speeches, ¢ 
might be called, but they come closer to being lectures: “speech” 
plies a need to hear inflections and observe gestures in order to g 
the speaker’s true meaning, but such is not the case here. 
addresses make for good reading. Most valuable, however, is 
content, which covers a vast range of subjects. They inform 
they also stimulate—a rare quality. Through them all runs the ¢ 
sincerity of a great man’s belief in progress, in development, in G 
and in man’s having a definite place in the general pattern of 
world and its history. 


SEACOAST ARTILLERY: Basic Tactics and Technique. 
pages. Military Service Publishing Co. $3.00. 


For seacoast artillerymen, and especially for field artillerymen 
marine units assigned to coast defense missions, Seacoast Artil 
should be splendid. It covers weapons and materiel, ammuniti 
and service of the piece; fire control and position finding; drill 
the range section; gunnery, elementary tactics, signal communi 
tion, field fortification, and rigging. All this material is drawn ff 
official publications on the subjects, and is pointed squarely at 
seacoast artillery applications. A glossary explains the meaning 
the many technical seacoast artillery terms used. 


ALMANAC FOR AMERICANS. By Willis Thornton. 
pages; illustrated. Greenberg Publisher. $2.75. 


This book does not contain the zodiacal data usually found in 
Almanac. In name alone the book is misleading. Its dealing ¥ 
days of the month is confined to those everyday events which hi 
been significant and memorable. The author has made this boo 
reminder that history is not made on the great days we custom 
celebrate, but on every day. You will enjoy the authentic events 
presented here. B. H. W, 
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